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RARE 2S ~ 


STUDENT'S WAR SONG, 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Remember ye the fatefnl gun that sounded 
Jo Sumter’s walls from Charleston’s treacherous 
shore? 
Remember ye how hearts indignant bounded, 
When our first dead came back from Baltimore? 
The banner fell that every breeze had fluttered, 
The hum of thrift was hushed with sudden woe, 
We raised with pride the emblems shamed and shat- 
tered, 
And turned a frent resolved to meet the foe. 


temember ye how forth to battle passing, 

Our valiant ranks the fierce attack withstood ; 
Through all the terror of tumult bearing 

The peoples’ heart of dauntless lionhood ; 
What sturdy hands forsook their wonted labor ; 

Forsook their gains, as prizes fall’n in worth 
To wield with pain the lance and flashing sabre, 

To conquer Peace with God for all on earth? 


Remember ye, how from their boyhood leaping 
Our gallant mates stood ready for the fray ; 

Aa new fledged eaglets rise with sudden sweeping, 
And mect unscared the centred light of day? 

Our classic toil became inglorious leisure, 
We praised the calm, Horatian ode no more, 

But answered back with thought the martial measure 
That held its throb above the caunon’s roar. 


Remember ye the meetings sad and solemn 
Where love and grief have borne the funeral pall, 
The joyless marching of the mustered column, 
With arms reversed to Him who conquers all? 
Oh! give them back, thou bloody beast of Treason, 
They were our own, the darlings of our gearts z 
They came benumbed and frosted, out of season, 
With whom the summer of our youth departs, 


Look back no more! our time has come, my broth- 
ers, 

In Fate’s high roll our names are written too ; 
We fill the mournful gaps left bare by others; 

The ranks where fear has neyer broken through. 
Look ancient walls, upon our stern clection,, 

Keep, echoes dear, remembrance of our breath, 
And gentle eyes, and hearts of pure affection, 

Light us resolved to victory or death. 





-- — OO 
{From the Evening Post.] 
“OLDSTARS.” 

“ Hung be the heavens with black.” 


1. 
His mighty life was burned away 
By Carolina’s fiery sun; 
The pestilence that walks by cay 
Smote him before his course seemed run. 
° 


Il. 
The Constellations of the sky, 
The Pleiades, the Southern Cross, 
Looked sadly down to see him die, 
‘To see a nation weep his loss. 


ITI. 
*« Send him to us the stars might ery— 
** You do not feel his worth below ; 
Your petty great men do not try ® 
) The measure of his mind to know. 
' IV. 
“Send him to us. This is his place, 
** Not mid your puny jealousies ; 
You sacrificed him ia your race 
Of cnvies, strifes and pplicies. 
, a 
*« His eye could pierce our vast expanse, 
His ear could hear our morning songs, 
His mind amid our mystic dance, 
Could follow all our myriad throngs. 
VI. 
* Send him to us! uo martyr’s soul, 
No hero slain in righteous wars, 
No raptured saint could e’er control 
A holier welcome from the stars.’ 


Vil. 
Take him, ye stars! take him on high, 
To your vast realms of boundless space, 
But once he turned from you to try 
His name on martial scrolls to trace. 


That once was when his country’s call 
Said danger to her flag was nigh, 

And then her banner’s stars dimmed all 
Phe radiant lights which gemmed the sky 


Take him, loved orbs! His country’s life, 
Freedom for all—for these he wars ; 
For these he welcomed bloody strife, 


And followed in the wake of Mars! 





STONEWALL JACKSON A POET. 
{From the Richmond Examiner, Noy. 8.] 


Doubtless it will surprise many to learn that the 
iuobtrausive and hardy warrior, Stonewall Jackson, is 
a poet of no little ability, and that among the busy 
scenes and arduous duties of camp he has found leis 
ure to gratify his taste for the beautifal in literature. 
Che following lines were written while Jackson was 
au artillery officer in Mexico, during the war between 
the United States and that country. 


MY WIPE AND CHILD, 


The tattoo beats—the lights are gene, 
Che camp around in slumber hes, 
The might with solemn pace Moves on, 

Phe shadows thicken o'er the skies ; 
But sleep my weary eye hath flown. 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 


I think of thee, oh, dearest one, 
hath blest— 


Of thee and him—our baby sen— 


Whose love my early lif 


Who slumbers on thy gentle breast, 
God of the tender, frail and lone, 
Oh, suard the tender sleeper’s rest, 
7 
And hover gently, hover near 
To her, whose watehful eye is wet— 
To mother, wife—the doubly dear, 
In whese young heart have fre shly met 
Two streams of love so dee p and clear, e 


And cheer her drooping spirits yet. 


Now, while she kneels before Thy throne, 
Vh, teach her, Ruler of the skics, 
That while, by Thy behest alone, 
Earth's mighticst powers fall or rise, 
No tear is wept to Thee unknown, 
No hair is lost, no sparrow dies ! 


That Thou canst stay the ruthless hands 

Of dark disease, and sooth its pain, 
That only by Thy stern commands 

The battie’s lost, the soldier's slain— 
That from the distant sea or land 

Thou bring'st the wanderer home agein. 


And when upon her pillow lone 

Her tear wet cheek is sadly prest, 
May happier vesions beam upon 

The brightening current of her breast. 
No frowning look vor angry tone, 

Disturb the Sabbath of her rest. 


Whatever fate those forms may show, 

Loved with a passion almost wild— 
By day—by night—in joy or woe— 

By fears oppressed, or hopes beguiled, 
From every danger, every foe, 

Oh, God! protect my wife and child! 


Riscellaneons. 


' PROVIDENCE. 


| BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Twelve years ago last April I went with a 
| blooming Yorkshire lassie to a Methodist 
chapel among the hills, and we said some 
homely old words to the minister and to God 
‘about what we meant to do, and so, in a few 
moments, had woven the chain that was to 
be of ever fresh flowers or of iron, as time 
and our own soul’s texture should make it; 
and kissing each one both our mothers, who 
sat still and white and weeping, we turned 
away from the little valley where we had nes- 
tled all our lives, and started to seek a new 
home in a new world. How well I remember, 
as I stood there, the feelings and emotions 
that crowded upon me that Saturday night, 
{when I stood just here and just landed, a 
| stranger in a strange land. Except the little 
| woman who clung to my side, I knew not one 
;soul on all the great continent; and except 
| the face of her husband, every face was 
istrange to her. It was a great venture. We 
had never left the nest until we left it so ut- 
i terly ; but we were full of a trust as simple 
'and direct as that of the old time, ‘‘ when 
‘one went out not knowing whither he went.” 
|Our gray-headed class-leader had cried out 
through his tears when we met him for the 
| last time, ‘* Lord, if thy presence go not with 
them, carry them not up hence ;” and we felt 
sure that his prayer would be regarded. Yet 
I remember how I longed, on that Saturday 
jnight, on the crowded wharf, and in the poor 
lodging which our small means and careful 
‘fear compelled us to creep into—oh! so dif- 
| ferent to the bright old Yorkshire homes—to 
| see some one face that I had ever seen before, 
;and hear one man say, ‘* You are welcome.” 
; And | have wondered many a time since then, 
| whether there is not a hint in those words of 
the Master, ‘* I will come again and take you 
{to myself,” that touches some such feeling re- 
| specting that other and still more wonderful 
removal by-and-bye. Will our dearest friend 
—the one that is as near to us as the Master 
was to John—be drawn, by some great at- 
traction,-as we cross the shining river, to 
}meet us, and welcome us, and save us from 
all feeling that we are strangers? I hope so. 
It seems a formidable thing now to go out 
alone, without even the litthe woman. But I 
; suppose | 2g feel different when the real 
| time comes { it will be all right then, as it is 
all right for'ripe fruit to fall. Ripe fruit does 
‘not die; itis gathered. And a ripe man is 
like ripe fruit. The result of his life is for 
'the nurture of the world. The shining seed 
is planted again in abetter world. ‘‘He that 
‘liveth and believeth in me (that is, liveth 
right) shall never die.” =A woman in her 
[strong prime came to me lately with a 
troubled face, and said, ‘**I am afraid of 
death.” I said, ‘tI am glad you are; so 
would a green apple be, if it could think as 
‘you do. You will not be afraid of death, if 
| you live forty years more as you are living 
| now death then will be lost in victory, as it 
| is in ripened fruit.” 
| ‘There was one charge tke Yorkshire folk 
|laid strongly upon us: ‘*Hold on to your 
}money as long as you can. From the mo- 
|ment you touch land in New York—and the 
| Americans see that you are strangers—they 
| will cheat youjon all sides.” The man why 
| kept our lodging was Yorkshire. He did not, 
}seem very honest, but 1 felt that I was a\ 
jinatch for that sort of cheat. The wife fell 
|sick almost as soon as we got ashore, and | 
|went into Broadway to get some medicine. 
| Ot couse, I was sure to be cheated. The 
‘druggist looked like a pleasant man; but I 
| said, ** That 1s his way of doing it.” He got 
me what | wanted, folded it nicely; and I 
| said with a quaver, ‘* How much?” A smile 
jippled over the man’s face; he said: ‘* You 
jare just landed, I see. You are very 
| welcome to the medicine.” And I went away 
j feeling that, upon the whole, [ was cheated, 

1 am very glad to find Mr. Thackery plead- 
(ing with us that we recognize more deeply 
‘this great idea of Providence. He makes 
| Philip and Charlotte into a beautiful illustra- 
jtion of it. They are troubled on every side, 
| but when it comes to the last pinch, there is 

sure to be this other power, in the form of 
nurse, or old doctor, or rich M. P., or cock- 
nev publisher, to open a door of hope in the 
valley of Baca. Is not every life so guided ? 
Thank you, dear Pen. Words so genuine, 
out of such a soul as yours. will be more to 
the world than the bellowings of a thousand 
Spurgeons. If L have learned one lesson 
well in this New World, it is this. lesson— 
}—that he is not far from every one of us: What 
should L have done when my Char. 
, worse, had L money to hire a splendid cham- 
jber ina beautiful bright street, and engage 
ithe services of alady like that to wait on her ? 
/Did Tseek that chamber and nurse? How 
was it that the heart of that gentleman was 
opened to an appeal we neyer made? What 
made him say, ** You must come to my 
house?” and what made his noble wife nurse 
the lonely sufferer as if she were a daughter, 
when we would have been glad to go into 
their kitchen, and thanktul for the services of 
their poorest servant? I think the Yorkshire 
tolk had anew wrin\le about the American 
when my letter réached them, and we knew 
that our old leader's prayer was heard. His 
presence went with us. 

Is this Providence merely like that power 
that sends healthy blood down every veinlet 
in ahealthy body, and turns all the forces of 
lite to rescue the bruised and wounded limb, 
oris it more than even that? Lwas puzzling 
over the question one Saturday morning, as | 
stood among the tlowers in my little gardem 
trying toget at the logic of Providence, that 

IT might say some decent thing about it on 
Sunday. And IT noticed, as the sun grew hot, 
how one bud ona plant began to droop and 
sutfer, and a leafon the same stem came over 
and covered ita little with its shadow. I tried 
to turn the leaf back, but there was no 
shadow of turning. Its law was deep, certain, 
ponderous, as the law that guides the sun. 
Phen I said, **O my Father! help me to be- 
lieve that ifthis leat can be as the wing of an 
angel to shelte® this mite ef a budling, how 
much more shall man, thy chiefest work, be 
guided through the dark night, anc sheltered 
through the fierce noon, until he untolds to 
glory and beauty eternally "For 

« There's not a fower can grow upon the earth, 

Without a flower upon the spiritual side. 

There's nothing small; no lily muted hum 

Ofsummer bee, but finds some coupling with 

The spinning stars; no pebble at your foot, but 

Proves a sphere; no chaffinch but implies a 

Cherubim. Earth is fulef Heaven, and 

Every common bush afire with God.” 


| 
| 


r 
got 


vi 
f 





rer While Gen. Lee was keeping Gen. 
MeClellan looking ** two ways for a Sunday,” 
watching twenty miles of river to catch such 
contemptuous chaps as Stewart, fe, Lee, 
was ** busy as’ the d——Il in a gale of wind’ 
sweeping up the rich crops of grain, grass, 
beet and pork in the Shenandoah Valley and 
transporting them in all haste to Richmond. 
This was his real mission North of the Rap- 
idan, and right well did he accomplish it. 
Meanwhile McClellan was just as busy **reor- 
ganizing his artillery ” and ** reorganizing his 
infantry” —always preparing, but never pre- 
pared.—Claremont Eagle. 





_ Ee Nature is a great believer in compensa- 
tion. Those to whom she sends wealth, she sad- 
dies with lawsuits aud dyspepsia. The poor 

, never indulge in, woodcock, but they have a 
style of appetite that converts a number one 
mackerel into a salmon, and that is quite as 
| well. 
e 


A KENTUCKY COLONEL DISOBEYING ORDERS, 

On Monday of last week Colonel McHen- 
iry, of the Seventh Kentucky Regiment, is- 
‘sued the following order concerning fugitive 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


slaves: 
** Heapquarters 17TH Rea., Ky. Vos., 

In the Field, near Newmarket, Ky., 

October, 27, 1862. 

*¢ Spectat Orper.—All negroes, not slaves 
or free men, will hereafter not be allowed in 
| this regiment, and all officers and soldiers are 
| forbidden from employing any other than 
i slaves or negroes known to be free. 
| ‘* All fugitive slaves are hereby ordered to 
‘leave this regiment within two weeks from 
‘this time. 

** Any fugitive slave within the limits of 
this regiment witl-be delivered to his owner or 
layent appointed, upon seg: whether 
| the owner be loyal or a rebel. 

‘*By command of John H. McHenry, Jr., 
Colonel Seventeenth regiment Kentucky vol- 
| unteers. e - 
** (Official.] 
‘*GEORGE W. Gist, First Lieutenant and 
| Adjutant.” 


| This act of Colonel Mel[enry is in direct 
| violation of the *‘additional Article of War,” 
japproved March 13, 1862, and re-aftirmed in 
the President’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
| It reads as follows: 


naval service of the United States are pro- 
| hibited from employing any of the forces un- 


der their respective commands for the pur- | 


oe of returning fugitives from service or 
labor, who may have escaped from any per- 
to whom such service or labor is 
claimed to be due; and any officer who shall 
jbe found guilty, by a court martial, of vio- 
‘lating this article shall be dismissed from the 
| service.” 


isons 


arrest and trial by court-marshall, and upon 


conviction to be dismissed from the service | 


| ofthe United States. 


Colone! McHenry is in as great danger of | 


‘being struck by lightning as he is of being 
dismissed, convicted, tried or arrested for any 
outrage upon a *‘ nigger,” or any violation of 
law for their abuse. 





Tur Necro ove Natura Atty.—The 
following is an extract from a letter of the 
Port Royal correspondent of the Indepen- 
dent speaking of the expedition to the St. 


John’s River. 
THE NEGRO IS OUR INVALUABLE AND OUR 
NATURAL ALLY. 


from utter failure, and the troops from proba- 
'bleruin. On reaching the mouth of the St. 


‘John’s River, it appears that there was no, 


/way for the troops to get in the rear of the 
battery on the Bluff except by marching for 
‘forty miles around the head of Pablo and Mt. 
Pleasant Creeks. They must carry their ra- 
tions, and the sick or weary must. be left by 
the roadside to be murdered by the guerrillas 
|ofthe enemy. The troops would reach the 
scene gf action utterly exhausted, and, if de- 
| feated, would be likely to be annihilated. Yet 
there was no alternative, and the order for 
\ the desperate march was given. 

But, about midnight, a negro came from 
shore and told the General of a point of land 
where the troops might land with ease and 
safety, and by a march of eight or ten miles 


| would reach a spot where they could cover | 


the landing of cayalry and artillery, and from 
thence by a march of four miles could reach 
| the battery from the rear. He described the 
roads, and gave all needful information as to 
the topography of the region with perfect 
‘clearness and absolute accuracy. His advice 
was adopted; the enemy found themselves 
assailed from a side where they had not 
|dreamed of attack, and fled precipitately. 
We owe the bloodless victory of St. John’s 
Bluff, and the opening of St. John’s River, to 
the bravery and intelligence of a negro, (no 
longer, thank God, a slave.) 


> 
+or 


LORD WORCESTER'S PRAYER. 


One of our leading Scientific Journals re- 
cently published an interesting account of the 
Marquis of Worcester and his ** Century of 
Inventions,” which is it supposed he thought 
out during a few years of dreary imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London. <A corres- 
pondent of the Calendar refers to this, and 





copies the following prayer of the nobleman, 


as a beautiful instance of Christian sinfplicity 


ina man of high standing as well as of re-! 


-markable genius. Would that all to whom 
God has imparted gifts cf exalted intelligence 


and capacity, might thus bow down in the hu- , 


mility of worship before Him. 

The Lord Marquesse of Worcester’s ejaculato- 
ry and extemporary thanksgiving Prayer, 
when first with his corporal eyes he did see 
JSinished a perfect trial of his Water-com- 
manding Engine, delightful and useful to 
whomesoever hath in recommendation either 
knowledye, profit, or pleasure. 


Oh! infinitely omnipotent God! whose 
mercies are fathomlesse, and whose knowl- 
edge is immence and inexhaustible; next to 
my -creation and redemption I render thee 
most humble thanks from the very bottom of 
my heart and bowels, for thy vouchsafing me, 
(the meanest in understanding, ) an insight in 
soe great a secret of nature, benificent to all 
mankind, as this my water-commanding en- 
gine. Suffer me not to be puffed upp. O 
Lord, by the knowing of it, and many more 
rare and unheard off, vea unparalleled inven- 
tions, trvals, and experuments. But humble 
my haughty heart, by the true knowledge of 
myne own ignorant, weake, and unworthy 
nature; proane to all evill, O most mercifull 
Father my creator, most compassionating 
Sonne my redeemer, and Holyest of Spiritts, 
the sanctifier, three divine persons, and one 
God, grant me a further concurring grace 
with fortitude to take hould of thy goodness, 
to the end that whatever I doe, unanimously 
and courageously to serve my kind and coun- 
try, to disabuse, rectifie, and convert my un- 
deserved, yet wilfully incredulous enemyes, 
to reimburse thankfully my creditors, to re- 
immunerate my benefactors, to reinhearten 
my distressed family, and with complacence 
to gratifie my suffering and contiding triends, 
may, voyde of vanity of selfe ends, be only 
directed to thy honor and glory everlasting- 
ly. Amen. 





A Live Democratic Famiry.—That live, 
whole-souled Democrat, Andrew Vance, Esq. 
of Clay Township, has five sons who have 
‘* arrived at man’s estate,” all of whom voted 
the clean Union Democratic ticket, on Tues- 
day last! Six Democratic votes in one fam- 
ily! That's the way to put down Abolition- 
isin. Huzza tor the Union as it was! The 
white men now rule.—Mf. Vernon Danner. 


Just as we expected; the Democrats who 
have arrived at man’s estate stay at home to 
vote down the Union soldiers who are in the 
field. There are six grown up men in one 
family and not a representative in the War. 
‘It is those stay-at-home Democrats who have 

refused to volunteer, who throw paper ballots 
at those who favor a vigorous prosecution of 
‘the war, while their Union neighbors are in 
| the field throwing bullets at the armed traitors 
| of the South.—Clereland Herald. 


‘* All officers or persons in the military or | 


Colonel McHenry: is, therefore, liable to | 


It was anegro who saved the exhibition | 


» my feeling about this. 


EMANCIPATION. NO. 4. 


JAMAICA, 


““Ifit is undisputed and indisputable by 
all who will open their eyes and look, that the 
emancipation of the negroes in the English 
colonies has fully succeeded, so far as con- 
cerns the negroes,—nay. that it has succeeded 
| beyond all hope; it is no less certain, on the 
‘other hand, that it has resulted in the noto- 
‘rious detriment of the mother country which 
| ordered it, and of the colonies which submit- 
jted to it.” 

Such are the words of the French report of 
| 1843, drawn up under the eye of De Tocque- 
ville; if they were then true of the colonies in 
general they are so no longer, as Sewell well 
-showsus. But perhaps we shall be told they 
‘still hold good of Jamaica, that unhappy is- 
‘land, whose ruin is laid at the door of Free- 
‘dom and Justice. Let us then consider the 
| matter. 

No doubt the ruin of Jamaica is real 

enough; with all the lavish blessings of a 
tropical climate, she is misgrably poor and 
almost hopelessly corrupt. What made her 
;so? Was it emancipation? 

Complete emancipation took place in Ja- 
maica on the Ist of August, 1838. The 
largesi sugar crop ever grown in the island 
was that of 1805, 83 years before,—about 
In these 33 years before 


Let us see. 


150,000 hogsheads. 
emancipation this crop had dwindled to about 
55,000 hogsheads, a loss of nearly 66 per 
In the twenty 


| 


cent., or two per cent. a year. 
years following emmancipation, the crop 
| dwindled still further, to about 30,000 hogs- 
heads—a loss of 45 per cent., or about 2 1-4 
But 
reckoning from 1805 to 1805 the yearly de- 
cline is only about 15-8 per cent., which is 
considerably less thaathe decline before 1838. 
This long standing calamity of the sugar 
growers, cannot then be ascribed to eman- 
'cipation, since it began 30 years before even 
the slaves of Antigva were set free by the 
British Parliament. It should be remembered, 
too, that from 1805 to 1846 the sugar growers 
of Jamaica were protected by heavy duties on 
their staple, and by this monopoly were 
shielded in some degree from the results of 
| their own bad husbandry. In 1846 this aid 
‘was removed, and thus their ruin accelerated 
during the period since emancipation. 

| The true cause of downfall of Jamaica’s pros- 
perity is the thoroughly unsound way in which 
her planters liave conducted their operations. 
This is abundantly proved by the testimony 
of Bryon Edwards, a Jamaica planter, who 
wrote sixty years ago,—by the more recent 


per cent. a year, reckoning from 1838, 


statements of many witnesses, and by the sim- 
ple fact, recorded by Mr. Sewell, that there 
afe plantations on the island at the present 
day managed in careful ways, which are as 
profitable as were those of 1805. It is even 
shown that a Jamaica planter with free labor 
can grow sugar for 20 per cent. less cost than 
the prosperous slaveholders of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

But even admitting that the ruin of the 
‘white planters of the island is the result of 
emancipation, absurb as the admission is, 


there are good results more than enough to - 


balance this calamity. ‘there are perhaps 
15,000 whites in the colony, and at least 300,- 
000 colored men. Are not the improvement 
and happinsss of these negroes worth at least 
as much as the pecuniary prosperity of a 
twenticth part of their number of white aris- 
tocrats? Certainly they are, if the ‘* greatest 
good of the greatest number” is to be our 
maxim. y 
Now for the facts concerning the ameliora- 
tion of the negroes. A committce of the 
louse of Commons reported on the 25th of 
July 1842 to this effect :—‘* The great act 
of Emancipation in the W. 1. colonics has 
produced the most favorable result so far as 
the moral and physical condition of the blacks 
is concerned. Their improvement is testified 
by their constantly increasing eagerness for 
religious and secular instruction, by their de- 
sire, more and more perceptible, to assume 
the obligations of marriage and fulfil the du- 
ties of domestic life; by their reformation in 
morals and rapid progress in civilization ; 
finally by the value which they now attach to 
the possession of property and a position of 
independence.” To the same effect testified 
Jules Sechevalier, an eminent French writer 
who had visited these islands. ‘** Emancipa- 
tion has produced marreilous results for the 
negro,” said he before the French Commis- 
‘*T can find no other word to express 
Education, religion 
and freedom make such a MAN of the negro 
as none of us could recognize,—an entirely 


sion. 


new man.” 

Mr. Sewell says :—‘‘ If I were asked to de- 
scribe, in as few words as possible, the effect 
of emancipation in Jamaica, I should say— 
the creation of a middle class. There was 
no middle class under slavery, and could be 
none. Emancipation has created one—a class 
who are born in Jamaica—a class of proprie- 
tors, tax-payers and voters, whose property, 
patriotism, happiness and comfort are bound 
up in the island’s permanent prosperity.” *‘In 
a material sense we have the spectacle pre- 
sented of a large body of ignorant, penniless 
predials, elevated by their own exertions, to 
the rank of landed proprietors, tax-payers 
and voters. The change they have under- 
gone within twenty-two years is assuredly no 
sign of incapacity, no proof of indolence, no 
indication of unconquerable vice. 

** At the lowest estimate that I have heard 
given, there are now in Jamaica 50,000 small 
proprietors, owning on an avarage three acres 
of land.” ‘* The position of the Jamaica 
peasant in 1860 is a standing rebuke to those 
who encourage the vulgar lie that the African 
cannot be elevated. The most ignorant work 
whenever they can get work. The small pro- 
prietors work on their own lands, and on the 
estates also, whenever they can. Very large 
Yhumbers work as merchants, mechanics and 
tradesmen, and not a few of the ex-slaves of 
Jamaica, or their children, are members of 
the Legislature and fill responsible offices un- 
der Government.” 

‘* All the important testimony that I could 
obtain summed up a crushing contradiction 
to the unqualified pretension of the planter 
| that the negro would not work. And when I 


GEN. HALLECK’S LETTER. 
Reasons for Gen. McClellan’s Removal. 


Jasked the negro himself why he preferred the 
|toil. of the mine to the comparatively easy | 
‘labor of the plantation, his explanation was | HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
very simple—‘ Buckra don’t pay.” Washington, Oct. 28, 1862. 
With one more quotation from Sewell’s ex- on. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
| In reply to the general interrogatories con- 

| tained m your letter of yesterday, I have to 
report: ’ 

First—That requisitions for supplies to the 
parmy under Gen, McClellan are made by the 
staff oflicers on the chiefs of bureaus here; 





‘cellent book—a quotation singularly apt at 
this time, we will leave the question with our 
| readers. 

| ‘There is no discrediting the fact that 


| since their freedom, no people in the world iat is, for Quartermaster’s supplies, by his 
| have been more peaceful than the Creoles of chief Quartermaster: on the Quartermaster 
|Jamaica. They seem to have forgotten all General; for commissary supplies, by his 
ancient grievances, and never to have enter- Chief Commissary on the Commissary Gene- 
| ral, ete. No such requisitions have been 
made, to my knowledge, upon the Secretary 
of War, and none upon the General-in-Chief. 
and the reign of slavery carries its own lesson) Second—On_ several occasions General 
Twenty-five years of McClellan has telegraphed to me that his 
of freedom, and not a murmur of popular Thess _ cent nati isoase supplies. All 
Be ie as vse telegrams were immediately referred 
| discontent ! Twenty-five years of slavery, and to the heads of Bureaus with orders to report. 
| what fears and anxieties andactual outbreaks! | It was ascertained that in every instance the 
|It cost the government $800,000 to suppress Te uisitions had been someeenety filled, eXx- 
the single insusrestion of 1892, ae ak where the Quartermaster General 

: ; had been obliged to send from Philapelphia 
|private property to the value of $6,000,000, certain articles of clothing, tents, ete., not 
|was destroyed. But the outbreak from which having a full supply here. There has not 
‘the planters then suffered would have been been, so far as I could ascertain, any neglect 
light compared with the one that was ready to °" delay in any Department orfuesan resin 
ji'g 2 Y °° ing all supplies asked for by Gen McClellan, 
| burst over the island when liberty appeared oy by the officers of his Staff. Delays have 
\in the gap and brought them salvation.” occasionally occurred in forwarding supplies 
‘by rail on account of the crowded condition 
of the depots, or of a want of cars ;. but when- 
}ever notified of this agents have been sent 
The editor of Dwight's Journal of Music °"t to remove the difficulty. Under the ex- 
2 ai, : see cellent superintendence of Gen. Haupt | think 
publishes a letter from Miss Lucy McKim, of these delays have been less frequent, and of 
| Philadelphia, accompanying a specimen of the) shorter duration, than is usual with freight 
lsongs in vogue among the negroes about trains. An. army of the size of thit under 
/Port Royal. Miss McKim accompanied her (Gen. McClellan will frequently befor some 
ge : ef ‘ days, without the supplies asked f6r, on ac- 
father thither on a recent visit, and writes as) ooint of neglect in making timely requisitions 
}and unavoidable delays in forwarding them, 
‘and in distributing them to the different brig- 
ades and regiments. N 

From all the information I can obtain I am 
of the opinion that the re{juisitions from that 
army have been filled more promptly, and 
that the men as a general rule have been bet- 
ter supplied than our armies operating in the 


|tained a thought of retribution. The contrast 
jin this respect between the reign of freedom 


| : ji 
}and its own warning. 


during which 





MUSIC OF THE PORT ROYAL NEGROES. 


| follows: 


‘* Tt is difficult to express the entire charac- 
ter of these negro ballads by mere musical 
notes and signs. The odd turns made in the 
| throat, and the curious rhythmic effect pro- 
duced by single voices chiming in at different 
\irregular intervals, seem almost as impossible 
| to place on score as the singing of birds or | West. ‘The latter have operated at a much 
the tones of an Zolian harp. The 1g how- | greater distance from the sources ot supplies, 
jever, can be reached. They are too decided nq have had far less facilities of transporta- 
not to be easily understood, and their strik- 4554 
ing originality would catch the ear of any Third. Soun-after the battle of Antietam, Gen, 
‘musician. Besides this, they are valuable as \{eCjellan was urged to give me information ot 
an expression of the character and lite of the his intended ‘movements in order that if he 
race which is playing such a conspicuous part’ moved between the enemy and Washington 
in our history. The wild, sad strains tell, as_ reinforcements could be sent from this place. 
the sufferers themselves never could, of On the first of October, finding that he proposed 
crushed hopes, keen sorrow, and a dull daily to operate trom Harper’s Ferry, 1 urged him to 
misery which covered them as hopelessly as cross the river at once and give battle to the 
the fog from the rice swamps. On the other enemy, pointing to him the disadvantages of 
hand, the words breathe a trusting faith in 4¢laying until the autumn rains had swollen the 
Potomac and impaired the roads. On the 6th of 
October he was peremtorily ordered to cross the 
; Potomac and give battle to the enemy, or drive 
him south. Your army must move now while 
‘the roads are good. It will be observed that 
three weeks have elapsed since the order was 


rest in the future—in ‘ Canaan’s fair and hap- 
py land,’ to which their eyes seem constantly 
| turned. 

** A complaint might be made against these 
songs on the score of monotony. It is true 
there isa great deal of repetition of the mu- given, 
sic, but that is to accommodate the leader, Fourth—in my opinion, there has been no 
'who, if he be a good one, is always an im- such want of supplies in the army under Gen. 
|provisator. For instance, on one occasion, McClellan as to prevent his compliance with the 
| the name of cach of our party who was pres- orders to advance against the enemy. Had he 
/ent was dexterously introduced. moved to the south side of the Potomac, he 

‘* As the same songs are sung at every sort | cduld have received his supplies almost as readily 
of work, of course the tempo is not always as remaining inactive on the north. 
alike. On the water the oars dip ‘ Poor) | Fifth—On the 7th of October, in a telegram 
Rosy’ to an even andante; a stout boy and im regard to his intended movements, Gen. 
| girl at the hominy mill will make the same wry oan stated _ a would require ot least 
|* Poor Rosy’ fly, to keep up with the whirl- — : oye est 5 y the Ist, 5th and 6th corps; 
ing stone ; ‘and in the evening, after the day's | Mt they neede shoes and other indispensable 

a's : ep eaueia: «- ; - “, articles of clothing, as well as shelter tents. No 
work is done, ‘Heab’n shall be my home, complaint was made that any requisitions had 
| peals up slowly and mournfully from the dis- jo¢ been filled, and it was interred from his 
jtant quarters. One woman—a respectable language that he was only waiting for his sup- 
| nouse servant, who had lost all but one of her plies. On the 11th he telegraphed that a portion 
twenty-two children—said to me: | of supplies sent by rail had been delayed. 

‘¢*Pshaw? don’t har to dese yer chil’en,! As already stated, agents were immediate- 
misse. Dey just rattles it off—dey don’t know ly sent from here to investigate this complaint 
how for sing it. I likes ‘Poor Rosy’ better and they reported that everything had gone 
| dan all de songs, but it can’t be sung widout forward. On the same date, the 11th, he 
‘a full heart and a troubled sperrit !’ spoke of many of his horses being broken 
‘* All the songs make good barcaroles. down by fatigue. On the 12th, he complain- 
| Whittier ‘ builded better than he knew’ when ed that the rate of supply was only 150 hors- 
| he wrote his ‘Song of the Negro Boatman.’ es per week for the entire army there and in 
| It seemed wondertully applicable as we were front of Washington. I immediately directed 
(being rowed across Hilton Head Harbor the Quartermaster General to inquire into 
;among United States gunboats—the Wabash ‘this matter and report why a larger supply 
jand the Vermont towering on either side. 1 was not furnished. Gen. Meigs reported on 
ithought the crew must strike up ‘the Lith, that the average issue of horses to 
Gen. McClellan’s army in the field and in 
front of Washington, for the previous six 

‘Perhaps the grandest singing we heard weeks, had ben 1459 per week, or 8754 in 
/was at the Baptist Church on St. Helena Is- all; in addition, that large numbers of mules 
‘land, when a congregation of three hundred | had been supplied, and that the number of 

animals with Gen. McClellan’s army on the 
‘upper Potomae was over 31.000. He also 
Rott, Jordan, toll !? reported that he was then sending to that ar- 

: ; my all the horses he could procure. 

at It swelled forth like a triumphal anthem. | ‘Qn the 18th Gen McClellan stated in. re- 
| That same hymn was sung by thousands of gard to Gen, Meigs’ report that he had filled 
negroes on the Fourth of July last, when they | eyery requisition for shoes and clothing: 
pmarched in procession under the Stars and «+ (én. Meigs may have ordered these arti- 
Stripes, cheering them for the first time as cles to be forwarded, but they have not reach- 
| the ‘flag of our country.” A friend writing ed our depots , and unless greater effort to 
from there says that the chorus was indescrib- ensure prompt transmission is made by the 
ably grand—* that the whole woods and world department of which Gen. Meigs is the head, 
seemed joining in that rolling sound.’ . they might as well remain in New York or 

‘There is much more in this new and curi- | Philadelphia so far as this army is concerned.” 

ous mugyic of which it is a temptation to write, I immediately called Gen. Meigs attention 
but [must remember that it can speak for it- ¢o this apparent neglect in his department. 
self better than any one for it. 'On the 25th he reported as the result of his 
Lucy McKim.” investigation that 48,000 pairs of boots and 
i shoes had been received by the Quartermas- 
ter of Gen. McClellan’s army at Harper's 
Ferry, Frederic and Hagerstown; that 20,- 
0) pairs were at Harper's Ferry depot on 
the ZIlst; that 10,000 more were on their 
way, and 15,000 more ordered. 

Col. Ingalls, Aid-de-Camp and Chief 
Quartermaster to Gen. McClellan, telegraph 
ed on the 25th: ‘* The suffering for want of 
clothing is exaggerated I think, and certainly 
might have been avoided by timely requisi- 
tions of regimental and brigade command- 
ers.” On the 24th he telegraphed to the 
Quartermaster General that the clothing was 
not detained in the cars at thedepots. Such 
complaints are groundless. The fact is the 
clothing arrives and is issued, but more is 
still wanted. 

I have ordered more than would seem nec- 
essary from any data furnished me, and I beg 
to remind you that you have always very 
promptly met all my requisitions so far as 
clothing is concerned. One depot is net at 





| “© And massa tink it day of doom, 
| And we ob Jubilee.’ 
| 


;men and women joined in a hymn— 


*¢¢ Roll, Jordan, roll, Jordan ! 


‘* Very respectfully, 





Tne Necro. A correspondent of the 

Philadelphia Press, writing from Harper's 
Ferry, October 22d, says: 

‘*Qur pickets, too, seem to think it no 

harm to kill a negro, and the Irish troops, 
especially, delight in this sport. Every ne- 
' gro that is seen at night, or wandering in the 
j} woods in the day-time, is shot by our outpost 
guards, and many who come into our camps 
are shot ‘by accident.’ ” 

The insane prejudice which has been excit- 
ed against the negro among the more igno- 
rant and brutalized individuals throughout 
the North is to be regretted, and unless 
checked by the good sense of the community, 
it will surely be fruitful of evil to the country. 
The Government has been at fault in the 
matter of dealing with the negroes by allow- 
ing the officers of the army to disregard all 


sense of justice and treat them as if they had fault. It provides as soon as due notice is 
given. I foresee no time when an army of 


no rights which they were bound to respect. 
With the Government through its officers thus and other articles.” 
abusing them what else but oppression and = In regard to Gen. McClellan's means of 
violence towards them can be expected of promptly communicating the wants of his ar- 
low-minded and brutalized privates? None My to me or to the proper Bureaus of the 
. ‘ it War Department, I report thate in addition 
but the low-minded, ignorant and brutal, ¢, the ordinary mails he has been in hourly 
whether in military or civil life will ever mal- communication with Washington by tele- 
treat this poor. oppressed and long-suffering 


over 100,000 men will not calf for clothing 


graph. 
~ It is due to Gén. Meigs that I should sub- 
mit herewith a copy of a telegram received 
by him from Gen. McClellan. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) H. W. HALLECK, 
General-in-Chief. 


race. 





te A shoeblack at Marseilles publishes a 
card with promised reward for the discovery 
of the thief or thieves who broke into his house 
and stole 5 000 railroad shares worth $300,(00 
He has blacked boots to some purpose. 





| fe" Genius may co-exist with wildness, idle- 
ness, folly, even with crime ; but not long with 

' selfishness and the indulgence of an envious 
disposition. 





te The oldest piece of furniture is the mul- 
tiplication **table.” It was constructed more 


| — thousand yeas ago, Sod is ” good | {grit is estimated that Illinois will produce 
: , 20,000 bales of cotton this year, and the crop 
iia a is now gathering. 
are men eno 0 incite us} . 
~ oe ms ta” Educate the whole man—the head, the 











| to aim at true greatness, but not enough to) : 
| make us fancy that God could not execute his | heart, the, body ; the head to think, the 
purposes without them. to feel, and the body to act. 


For the Commonwealth. 
THE NEGRO AS HE IS, NO. 2. 


| Since the President's Proclamation, T hear 
all sorts of queer statements, and wild discus- 
| sions, concerning the fitness of my unpopular 
brother ** Sambo ” for the enjoyment of ‘* life, 
j liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” Want of 
| thrift is the severest charge brought against 
him by Yankees. Yet these same Yankees 
seem to admire the absence of thrift in slave- 
holders. The recklessness and prodigality 
of lordly planters are accounted virtues ; and 
language is stretched to its utmost tension to 
| praise these qualities under the name of gen- 
erosity and hospitality. 

The planter prides himself on his contempt 
of industry andeconomy. In pompous tones, 
he jeers at Yankee thrift, votes it vulgar, and 
abjures the ‘‘ copper circulation,” I will give 
a specimen. A lazy old planter was sitting: 
in his verandah, smoking a cigar in the after- 
noon sunshine. Before him stretched his 
broad domain of fertile land, and in the ‘‘ near 
distance” was a line of negro cabins, with 
crispzhaired little groups playing about them. 
As he glanced over the scene, he doubtless 
felt a proud satisfaction in the state of things 
at the South, and was comparing it disadvan- 
tageously with what he had seen in a recent 
summer yisit to the North; for he turned to 
the group of his family and friends around 
him, and exclaimed, ‘‘1 am glad enough to 
get back. Those Yankees are an odd, mean 
set. They can scent q dollar ten miles ahead. 
You can see the counter and the yard-stick 
in their narrow looking faces.” His auditors 
greeted the sapient remark with a hearty 
laugh. Two of the children, who were play- 
ing in a corner of the verandah, got into some 
quarrel over their games, and began to call 
each other by all manner of opprobious names, 
in true Southern style. Finally, the little 
girl’s rage culminated in what she considered 
the most insulting of all epithets. She spite- 
fully exclaimed, ‘‘ You Yankee!” The in- 
dignant boy cried out, ‘* Papa, she calls me 
a Yankee; and [ll kill her.” ‘** O, I wouldn't 
do so bad as that, Josey,” replied his father 
with a smile. Then, turning to his friends, 
he added, ‘‘ Though I must confess the insult 
is rather hard to bear.” One of the guests 
said, ‘* Josey, what is the meaning of Yan- 
kee?” The boy hesitated an instant, and 
then answered, ‘*‘ Why Yankee is Yankee.” 
Perceiving that this excited a smile, he was 
annoyed; and being determined not to be 
put down, he exclaimed, ‘1 know what Yan- 
kee means. A Yankee is a school-teacher, a 
clock pedlar, a tradesman ; that’s what a Yan- 
kee is.” The boy spoke as he had been 
taught. In ‘‘ Slave-own-ia,” knowledge, in- 
vention, and thrift, are all designated by the 
despised word Yankee. 








Yet I never hear Northerners accuse slave- 
holders of laziness or want of thrift. In them 
want of thrift, and contempt of work, seem 
to be esteemed gentlemanly virtues. Only 
in the negroes are indolence and improvidence 
|branded as vices. Certainly slavery is well 
'calculated to make any class of men shirk 
‘labor, since it takes from them the stimulus 
‘of wages ; and what can more effectually teach 
improvidence, than the fact of having no legal 
yrotection for property? If a slave has a 
dollar, and does not enjoy it to-day, his 
master may take it from him to-morrow; for 
the law expressly declares that a slave and 
all that he has belongs to his master. 








Yet even under these crushing disadvan- 
| tages, the negroes generally manifest industry 
and thrift whenever the good nature of mas- 
iters afford them the encouragement and 
"security denied by law. I marvel whether 
our Northern friends, who talk so much of 
‘the negroes want of thrift, are aware that it 
is no uncommon thing for masters to borrow 
| money of their slaves. Mr. B , a South- 
ern gentleman of respectable fortune and so- 
cial condition, being called suddenly from 
|home, found himself in that rather common 
‘but unenviable situation, ‘‘ out of funds.” 
| He summoned one of his slaves, and said, 
“Jerry, can you let me have some money, 
‘until I return from town?” 








Jerry looked sorry, and answered in a 
‘huinble tone, ‘‘I’se berry sorry, massa, but 
‘I’'se out of pocket dis several months. I 
‘hasn't had no change sense I lent you dat 
last ten dollars, what has ’scaped your mind 
to hand me back.” 

‘*Why, you black liar, haven't I paid you 
that ten dollars long ago?” 
..‘' No, massa. Here’s my stick, what shows 
how we stands, and dar is de notches yet 
standin’ agin you.” He offered to explain 
the notches of debit and credit on his stick, 
| but his master had neither time nor patience 
|to attend to it. ‘* Never mind the notches 
now, Jerry,” said he, ‘‘I don’t bother my- 
'self about those affairs. I dare say you are 
‘right, I'll pay you when I come back.” 





When Jerry rejoined his wife, he said, in a 
contemptuous tone, ‘‘Dat ten dollars ama 
dead note, I'll never see itagain. But I don’t 
keer. It saves me a good deal; bekase eb- 
bery time massa asks to borrow more, I jist 
says I habn't had no money sense I lent 
you dat ar ten dollars. Dat shuts him right 
up. But, by golly. I’se got a right smart 
chance of change hid up till I gits ready to 
ifly.” Who was the thrifty one in this case? 
Who showed Yankee acuteness in this tran- 
saction ? 
| Among the negroes, to fly means going to 
Canada. ‘‘ Canaan's fair and happy land.” of 
which they sing so much, signifies, in their 
own private parlance, the cold shores of Can- 
ada, which to the imagination of the desolate 
| Southern slave is the clime of the blest. They 
| often talk ot it and sing of it, in this enig- 
matical way, in the presence of their masters 
and mistresses. 


A lady, who was in the habit of hiring ne- 
groes annually, told me the amount of per- 
sonal effects which they ‘‘ trumped about” 
with them was astonishing. ‘‘It takes two 
furniture cars,” said she, ‘‘to move our old 
cook Dinah.” On one occasion, Dinah did 
not make a very close bargain with the car- 
man, and the mistress proposed that she 
should pay the over-plus he demanded. “‘No, 
indeed,” said the cook. ‘‘ You hires me, 
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and you are the one to pay. I aint gwine to 
contribute one cent.” 

The lady, in telling it, remarked, very ami- 
ably, ‘‘I was so pleased with the amount of 
worldly wisdom manifested by Dinah, that I 
was very willing to pay the over-plus.” The 
same lady said, ‘‘It is an established rule 
with me never to hire a woman who does not 
own a feather-bed, a chest of drawers, &€; 
for if negroes are good for anything, they al- 
ways contrive to get such things. They have 
so little time to work for themselves, that I 
don’t know how they manage to do it; but, 
somehow or other, money seems to flow into 
their dark hands, as if by magic.” 

They do indeed seem to have discovered 
the secret of Midas; which I conjecture may 


| * be best unriddled by the important word 


thrift. 

I once knewa Southern mistress who un- 
dertook to instruct her cook in the French 
mystery of making a Souffle. She went into 
the kitchen with Miss Leslie’s ‘‘ Five Hundred 
Receipts” in her hand, read the directions to 
the cook, watched the mixture of ingredients, 
and gave precise orders concerning the length 
of time necessary for the delicate preparation 
to remain in the oven. It was brought on 
the table sadly deficient in all the essential 
properties of a Souffle. Talking of it after- 
ward, the cook laughed heartily, and said, 
‘* Now, missus, if you'll jist let me alone, 
and not bring your book and your big words 
here, I'll make dat ar Souppley de right sort ; 
bekase I'll make it common sense way.” <Ac- 
cordingly, the next day the table was supplied 
with an Omelette Souffle worthy of the chef- 
de-cuising, Soyer himself. Her mistres 
wont to say ever afterward that Aunt Kitty's 
‘* common sense” cooking was the best, for 
it never failed; which was more than she 
could say of her directions from books. 

I cannot remember any department of labor 
or ingenuity in which negroes, as a class, 
have:shown themselves deficient. Their quick- 
ness and readiness are so proverbial at the 
South, that they are called nimble-fingered 
and fleet-footed. They are witty and enthu- 
siastic; almost universally gifted with music ; 
and they have a wealth of illustration in lan- 
guage, as unique as it is gorgeous. Their 
taste in the arrangement of flowers is often 
exquisite ; and some colored mantaumakers, 
milliners, and dressing-maids cannot be sur- 
passed in their beautiful combinations of col- 
orsand trimmings. Ail who have had an op- 
portunity to know them testify to their marked 
esprit du corps; and I know that their na- 
tionality is as intense as it is sincere. 

In this article, I only bear testimony to 
some of their lighter estimable traits. I feel 
rebuked by the recollections of higher and no- 
bler characteristics, which live fresh in my 
memory. 2 

Some years have passed since I lived ‘in 
the South, or have been placed within the in- 
fluence of negro society. But I confess that 
even now, if I chance to see a bright-colored 
bandanna head kerchief, or a shining black 
face, I feel my heart throb and my eyes moist- 
en. For well do I remember an old face, 
which always shone upon me warm and bright 
as a lamp of home-comfort. From her lips 
came the gentle song that lulled my petted 
childhood into slumber. A thousand acts of 
tender indulgence and soothing kindness came 
back to endear the negro character, and em- 
balm my recollections of ‘‘ the slaves away 
down South.” : 

A Native or THE Sourtu. 





For the Commonwealth, 


THE NIGHT OF THE COUNTRY’S LIBERTIES. 


The present war seems to be the occasion 
for the fullest display of all the gross pas- 
sions and prejudices of humanity. Conten- 
tion, strife, animosity and turbulence, are 
now ‘‘the sweet and chosen delights” of ev- 
ery class. At first, the pure, unadulterated 
indignation of liberty-loving, treason-hating, 
peace-wishing people, was prominent and po- 
tent in resisting rebellion’s wicked onslaught, 
in defending our free institutions and preserv- 
ing our national unity. By degrees, disap- 
pointed office seekers, also men whose well 
digested, self-appreciated counsels, had not 
been accepted, vultures feeding on the body 
politic even while the country was in danger, 
these all became embittered against the ad- 
ministration, against certain measures and 
policies in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Nation, The long planned and cunningly 
laid schemes of Jetf. Davis’ Northern legions 
were not yet sprung upon the country, but 
these desperate spiders were weaving their 
web into which the unwary, poor, thought- 
less political fies soon fell. So frail is human 
nature that even good men suffered their eyes 
to be so blinded that they were found joining 
in the scheme, somewhat ‘‘as white sheep 
among a flock of black ;” and we see before the 
country, & gigantic attempt to sell our liber- 
ties and to strike down our free institutions 
for a price, and that price the re-establish- 
ment of the Democratic party, on the basis 
of slavery-protection. 

Thirty years has the work been going on, 
and is itto be supposed that the plans were 
not well laid? Ready for whatever emergen- 
cy might transpire? Now, we sce treason 
spreading its unhallowed folds throughout the 
North, corrupting legislative morals, society, 
and even religion itself, though in the garb 
of sanctity. Sacriligious treason in every 
What seems wanting. Is it not 
Christian heroism founded on principle pure, 
strong and determined ; righteousness, and 
power to repel satan, to rise above prejudice, 
conquer passion, stand like a rock against all 
forms and advances of fraud, corruption and 
conspiracy. Were we Christians, we should 
be free; we should not find such darkness as 
broods over us; we should find every man 
loyal, pure. and avoiding strife. 

Truly we cannot see the blue sky now, 
though we have caught glimpses of it as time 
has rolled its mighty events along our path. 

Victory will never come until we deserve it. 
We need some great Savior to spring forth, 
armed with mighty strength, proof against 
opposing influence, true to liberty and pow- 
erful to gather to his command the great lib- 
erty loving masses of America, who are long- 
ing with anrious hearts and tearful eyes for 
the return of Peace, Prosperity and success, 
but only through the vindication of Right un- 
compromised and _ perfect. 





ty The N. Y. Evening Post, says: 


found able to break. That he has at last 
filed through one link of. it, should ,»make 
' every true heart utter once again the prayer, 
| God bless Abraham Lincoln! E 

; Let the Press but do its full duty now and 
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. ( The Commonwealth is for sale by A. | Transcript with the exposition of grace 


Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court strect, and | to speak the truth about Seward until he, too, 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom has been removed. Where is the loyal edi- 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale tor or public man who does not know what 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, | would if generally and boldly alleged burl 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- him from the Cabinet? Countrymen, we 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the have got to save this nation from the plots of 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad traitors within and without; let us draw the 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. | weapon of simple Truth, and let us see to it 
‘that the brave and competent generals now 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE-COMMONWEALTH ! | going into the field have men that can and 

Premium for Subscribers. will sustain them in the Cabinet !—all of 
ants to establish which can alone be accomplished by creating 





We ask every one who w ; ) 
an independent organ of public opinion, for a healthy public sentiment throughout the na- 
the fearless examination of all questions | tion, which is the specific task of the Press. 
which concern the people’s welfare, uncon- j 
trolled by cliques and not dependent upon DOUBTS CONCERNING McCLELLAW. 
class interests, upon a permanent basis of a} The able metaphysician, Herbert Spencer, 
supporting subscription list, to subscribe for | has laid it down as a law that no lie, essential 
the ComMoNWEALTH, and use their influence | and absolute, could ever live an instant after 
| it was uttered. The lie must be assoeiated 
with some grain of truth in the strength of 
which alone can it survive for even a brief 
copies will be sent for one year. time. This he illustrates in many ways, 
For FIFTEEN DoLLARs, paid at one time, . 
ten copies of the paper will be sent for | showing that no story goes the rounds about 
Rss 0 eee of pases Wy eartiens, Ais any individual but has some truth in it. For 
; instance, a story of mean parsimony is not 





to obtain other subscriptions. 
TERMS.—Two DOLLARS a year, payable always in| 


advance. 
For TEN DOLLARs paid at one time, six 


cents additional will be required. 
Premium. To any person who will for- told of a man of known liberality and open- 
ward us four dollars, two subscriptions for a| handedness. A story of tipsiness is not told 
year, we will send as a premium, post paid, | of a man of known and habitual abstemious- 
M. D. Conway’s two books: Tae Resxcrep|tiess. So though the story may not in inci- 
Stone and THE GoLpEN Hovwr. dent be true, it will only arise and circulate 
ifit is associated with that which is probable. 

It is not to be denied that the most watch- 
ful and jealous loyalists in this country at the 
present time have for some time had their 
misgivings as to the heartiness with which 
Gen. McClellan entered into and conducted 
this war. ‘Those who believed him a traitor 
have been few; but it was painful in the ex- 
treme to have the complete loyalty of a man 
in his position the subject even of discussion. 
‘The Government has, at last, opened the | And whilst the anecdotes indicating extreme 


. Fa) is ae 2 ¥ a : 
door to the truth. General McClellan is re-| ang fiery animosity against the rebellion have 


moved. No fear of preventing enlistments, ‘sat boon head. thoes sebicl eel a 
° ° . . | » > yhuiec ’ » 
no impropriety in commenting upon the con- | cen Se Oe ee 


duct of a general whom the Government kept | his heart was not in the contest have been 
at the head of its grand army, thus preclud-} circulating ever since he took the field. The 
ing itself from exhibiting its own defence to a/ fact that he had been concerned in the South- 


people who misjudged it from unanswered | Beka tae liti + there 
ts ie s > 2x . > . 
charges and ignorance of facts, ought longer | , ee. Pee eee 


to prevent our rapidly, summarily, fairly and | had received his first promotion in the army 
surely indicating the circle of the whole truth from Jeff. Davis, gave a longer life to the 
which history will fill and verify. We will | story of the Richmond papers that he had at 


simply remark that, in our judgment, an aw-|,) "0. re -MeiniGee eee 
ful and unrealized responsibility has rested the outstart of this rebellion signified his will- 
upon the President of these United States as | imgness to take the leading command for the 


well as upon General McClellan.” i Confederacy, than it was desirable should be 


Cannot every one of our present subscrib- 
ers secure these two desirable books by 
sending us two new subscribers ? 





THE DUTY OF THE PRESS. 

The Transcript of this city in opening a 
series of articles on the career of General 
McClellan which cannot be surpassed for 
pith, power and fidelity, said :— 





THE LESSON OF THE LATE ELECTIONS: of the timid party wire-pullers, whose weak- 
Slavery-savers and treason-sympathizers ; ness would have shipwrecked the cause,) to 
are blatant over the results of the elections meet the issue bravely and endorse the policy 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Of freedom as the only one which could con- 
the Western States, in which the Administra- quer the rebellion and lead to peace. This 


as a condemnation of the Emancipation Proc- | Proclamation,—the issue was distinctly made 


tiens is very shallow and superficial, and they phantly. And thus they would do every- 
will by-and-by be wofully disappointed, al- where. The pegple are not with the Woods 
though they may not find out their mistake|and Seymours and Valandighams for com- 
until after it may have led to acts which will ' promise with traitors ; but they are for crush- 
cause very great disasters to the country. _ ing treason out by active fighting and by 
There is a deeper philosophy in these elec-| every means of warfare which shall destroy 
tions than is dreamed of by the rebels and the power of the rebellion now and forever. 
their sympathizers, The great mass of the This is the lesson taught by the results of 
men who voted the tickets made up and pre- the elections. In New York and other States 
sented as the anti-administration tickets—made where the issue was not always made so as to 
up for the most part by bitter partisans in identify the government with a new and ac- 
sympathy with the rebels who manipulated | tive war policy, the vote condemned its past 
their party. wires—are loyal citizens, and love (conduct. But in Massachusetts, where, from 
the country and its Democratic institutions, | the character of the candidates, the govern- 
and will lay down thcir lives if need be to|ment was unmistakably identified with new 
preserve it, and they have no sympathy with measures and new ideas, the vote gives con- 
the designs of the compromisers who wo uld | fidence and support to the promises for the 
save slavery or dissolve the Union. They future. 

will stand by the Government in all measures; Let the President study this lesson well! 
necessary to conquer a peace and save the The people elected him—they did not elect 
country, and their votes were not given with his Cabinet or his generals—and the people 
any definite purpose of condemning the will hold him and not them responsible. Let 
Emancipation Proclamation of the President. him trust no longer to political intriguers, to 
The plain interpretation of the elections is | factions or to sectional prejudices! Let him 
this: The people had for more thana yearand make no effort to compromise with treason or 
a half givento the Government with lavish to conciliate traitors! ‘Let him strike thick 
abundance, men and means and confidence for | and heavy Pg at the rebellion and at sla- 
carrying on the war for the suppression of the very its cauSe and its support! Let him do 
rebellion. The Government had adopted this boldly and unhesitatingly, and rising 
cértain measures as to the nature of the rebel- | high above the heads of the politicians let 
lion, and under the advice and lead of certain him trust in the people, and the people will 
politicians and generals had pursued a policy stand by him! 

with the expectation of a restoration of| 
peace, by a compromise based upon the pres- 
ervation of slavery. The conduct of the war | 
has been with this end in view, and has been | 
entrusted to slavery-saving generals. ; Not- ington, was recently addressed to one of the 
withstanding the oft-repeated Pepphete an- most eminent politicians of the State of New 
nouncements made from high quarters in the | ok: 

confidence of the President, that peace would | é : 

7 . x , es WasuineTon, Nov. 5th 1862. 
be restored in thirty, sixty, or ninety days, is , 

the actual results of this system of conducting, 24" Sir :— 

the war, were, its continuation for more than | The paramount deficiency which during the 
a year and a half, the loss of two hundred last eighteen months generated all the political and 
thousand men, the expenditure of six to eight Military shortcomings and disasters, may be com- 
hundred millions of dollars, and no percepti- pressed into the following words: Want of en- 


ble progress made in the suppression of the 77% 
: hide | ag d hateei f Want of energy has neutralized the countless 
»be y sed restoration: o es : 
eae a ee: om ‘ and unparalleled sacrifices in money, blood and 


poe: The people felt the desolations and time, made by the generous masses of the people ; 
bereavements carried to thousands of homes, it is, therefore, an imperative duty to consider the 
the embarrassments of business, the derange- | actions and the influence of those who almost up 
ment of the currency, the taxes and sacrifices | to this hour, hamper every energetic action and 
demanded of them, and they saw no results palsy the energy of the Administration. 

Mr, Seward’s conservative and preservative pol- 





MR. SEWARD. 


The following letter from a gentleman well- 
informed in relation to public affairs at Wash- 


accomplished to compensate them for all their 
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WOMAN'S WAGES. For The Commonwealth. 
There is great complaint in all the large | THE ELECTION. 
Breese in relation to the ‘‘ starvation prices ”| From the New York election returns we 
paid for work done by females, and especially cannot help congratulating some of our friends 
| for sewing on army clothing. It would seem of the No Party, that the vote of Massachu- 


Siig ™ all will be well. We joyfully credit the | tion has been defeated, claiming the results policy was consistent with the President's (that contractors who are making fortunes by setts has saved them from being bed fell 
H ys 8 has s¢ » eing be elows 


Selling shoddy clothing to the government, of the Woods and Seymours of New York 
DAE = ’ 


Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, | which indicates that it does not mean to wait |lamation. But their estimate of these elec- upon it, and the people sustained it trium- | and thus cheating the poor soldiers, ought to | faction that sympathizes with the rebel 
oe . sympathiz e rebels, 


ha poate : aaa ig ; 

| € satisfied to pay the soldier's wives a rea-' and declares that Mr. Lincoln is to be our 
sonable compensation for making the clothing. last President. What they intend for us we 
| There are causes for the surplus female labor | do not know,—probably a disgraceful peace 
which i . 4 . x: ee : é 
| “998 18 now crowding for employment. “In full submission to the rebels, leave to pay 
it e first place there are the wives and daugh- their debts, payment for liberated slaves, 
‘ters of thousands of soldiers who are now for slavery a National Institution, and Jeff. Da- 
| the first time in their lives thrown upon the 
jown resources mostly for their support, and) And showing how little reason or reflection 
jseek for employment in sewing 


ir vis or the pirate Seymes permanent dictator. 


\t) aa » to eke out has to do with some men’s votes, we have 
6 means of living. In the next place, the seen the mercantile el: 
| Stopage of the cotton mills has deprived a of the 
| very large number of females of their aceus- haye 

| tomed labor, and compelled them to seek em- sons 


isses voting against one 
ir best representatives in Congress ; we 
seen intelligent men who have sent their 
: : and given their money to support the 
|Ploy ment in sewing. And in the third place administration and the war, virtually voting 
| the introduction of sewing machines, has against both: and many others voting eta 
brought the power of labor-saving machinery re-union or re-construction with those who 
Presets: a Pics a pai repudiate and refusg the Union upon 
ses first’ any terms. If such is the short-sightedness 
| mentioned there are unusual difficulties inthe of intelligent men, what can we expect of 
jwee of an ordinary and natural adjustment of the foreign population or the less intelligent 
the supply of labor in this department of in-| classes? Is it to be wondered at, that we 
| dustry to the demand forit. Time will reme- have seen men who have lixedand prospered 
| dy the ‘difficulty ; but in the meantime there for years under the mildest dnd best Govern- 
;must be great suffering among those poor! menton earth, who are allowed to vote,and to 
women who are dependent upon their own participate in all the benefits of our institutions, 
labor alone, and can find no other employ- their children educated at the public expense, 
ment but sewing. Few, except the parties voting for those and with those, who openly 
|immediately interested, have probably been declare their detestation of all free institu- 
aware of the extremely low prices which | tions, including free schools, and who claim 
the sewing women are’ paid. Miss Anna all these privileges for what they call the 
Dickinson of Philadelphia, in her lecture last’ governing classes, who will rule. with a 
week before the ‘* Fraternity,” madea strong rod of iron, if they obtain the ascendancy, 
;and eloquent appeal to the public sympathy what they call the mudsills and lower classes 
‘in their behalf,and made some astounding of society? Yet they call themselves Demo- 
statements in relation to the wages for which -crats,and what is remarkable, call upon North- 
(they are compelled by necessity to work. ern Democrats to help them, and what is still 
|She said a man tan go from one branch of more remarkable Northern Democrats do it, 
: business to another or carve out a new way and Northern Whigs and some few Republi- 
toad himself, and if he sueceeds the world is cans, who ought to. know better, follow. the 
| 


_place where the unmarried woman can go. | —perhaps we have not been sufliciently hum- 





} 
| 
| 


ready to applaud; but there ‘is hardly any crowd. We know not what is in store for US ; 


| Every position which she can fill there are bled, and for this we wait fof the advent of 
/hundreds of applicants for. In New York the Democratic party to power, a misfortune 
city forty thousand girls work fifteen hours a than which none greater, could befall the Re- 
day to earn from twelve to thirty cents. She public. If, however, the result of the elee- 

said she knew girls in her own city who are tion shall have the effect to infuse the right 
making army shirts and drawers for two cents spirit and energy into: the Government and its 
apiece, and pants and coats at from seven to Generals, a misfortune may be turned into a 
|twenty cents each. They are paid thirty- blessing, and we may be saved the humilia- 
/seven and whalfcents for making sack coats tion that the Democratic Party would bring 
| which would take two days of ten hours each uponus. If Fernando Wood is its exponent, 

jto make. In some cases girls have‘to work | and his declaration is true that Mr. Lincoln 
‘| their eighteen hours a day, eating as they is our last President, what difference does it 

| worked, and almost going without sleeping. make whether the Government is overthrown 

{ 





Whilst giving our contemporary full credit | 
for the distinguished ability and boldness of 
those articles, we are led to make some re- 
marks upon the way in which the press has 
realized and met the awful responsibility 
which has rested upon it. The Transcript 
showed that the President had not squarely 
and bravely met his, but did the Northern 
Press, did the 7ranscript, meet theirs? And | 





the case, considering his position. The story 
was doubtless untrue; “but its repetition 
showed that our commanding general was not 
above suspicion in the popular mind. When 
challenged to give the proof which they al- 
leged was in their possession of that state- 
ment, the papers of the South returned us 
columns of applause of McClellan as a milita- 


‘ry man and a general. Their charges made 





ifnot how far are they liable to whatever | Us feel uncomfortable, but their voluble ad- 
| criticisms naturally fall to him? Now that | miration was really alarming. 
Abraham Lincoln has met the storm almost From time to time we have had these sto- 
j alone, now that he has gathered into his side ries. The last is one we find in the Charles- 
the sheaf of traitorous spears, which guarded | ton Mercury, which says that one of our pri- 
the man who paralyzed the arm of the nation, | Vates, now a prisoner, declares that he heard 
papers come out and fire their batteries. Had | Gen. McClellan say, ‘‘that the demagogues 
they done so months ago the public mind | had brought us into our present troubles ; 
would have been prepared months ago for| and that if the matter should be left to Lee 
the change, and the annoying and important and himself, they would end it in five days.” 
evils which have resulted from those delays Now admitting that this prisoner lied, we 
would have been prevented. Had _ the | cannot help remembering that he spoke what 
Transcript, which has been in possession of he thought those rebels had some reason to 
the facts for a long time, brought them forth believe true. When has any such story been 
when it knew them to be facts, it would have | told about Fremont, or Phelps, or Hunter? 
wrought a much nobler work in this commu- Does not every one know that such a story 
nity, would have helped the asic and the | would have been greeted with derision North 
President far more, than now whenSts magni- | or South? There is too much reason to be- 
ficent discharge is over the grave of McClel-| lieve that the rebels have not believed in the 
| lan. It censures the President for the very | entire loyalty of McClellan. It is very cer- 
lack of boldness in dealing with certain emer-| tain that they would never have made the 
'gencies, but at the same time convicts itself | raids into Maryland and Pennsylvania, had 
jof the very same timidity ; for why did it not | they not doubted either his capacity or his 
/speak out? We do not mean, by this vein /| fidelity. We think it was the capacity which 
(of remark, to fix upon the valuable paper | the event proved to be wanting. 

'which has given us our text, the charge of| But that the rebels have been artfully sec- 
‘any peculiar defection from the high standard | onding the efforts of the sham Democracy in 
,of an independent press ; though we must say | the North ‘to keep that man in command is 
_with pain that the daily press of Boston does | beyond question. It is not upon his head 
‘seem to us to be the weakest, in this regard, | they have set a price. It is not his generals 
jin the Unjon. It is everywhere a serious who were to be held in close confinement 
fault, and when the position of the newspaper | when captured. And now when he is removed 
‘in American society is considered, a radical | and passes through the streets of Warrenton 
lone, that accredited facts well known in pri- | on his way to the North four hundred conva- 
vate circles, discussed in every club and in | lescent rebel soldiers rush to the doors and take 
jevery editor's office, should be sedulously off their hats, and salute him with huzzas! 
‘kept from the people. This it is that gives | Is it too much that the people of the North 
the President his hardest task. We all re-| should ask for generals less popular with the 
member how long General Scott was retained | would-be assassins of their Government? Is 
}in command when all who knew him knew) it too much that in a position on which the 
that his declining powers were inadequate to | terrible issue of this war so much depends, 
the task to which in earlier days his loyal} they should desire a leader who has earned 
heart would have leapt. Yet where was the} the execration instead of the applafse of 
paper which was ready to come out and touch | traitors,—one whose ability should be be- 
the popular idol? The same thing, in a! yond discussion, and whose loyalty should be 
much worse form, has been going on in the | as unquestionable as ‘the light of noonday ? 
instance of McClellan, yet the press, which | 
has a thousand avenues to the public ear 
where the President has one, ignobly, with a 

















Tue Inptans.—There is no doubt that the 
facts are substantially trugoncerning the 
300 Sioux Indians whom Gen. Pope has sen- 





very few exceptions, and they only partial, | 


refused to do this its manifold duty. | : : 
N : ;tenced to death. The President has had an 
Now we do not mean to say that this ex-'. ‘ieies ‘th the C Hes f Indi 
: ‘ P . | interview wi > ssione 
culpates the President from fidelity to his | \ffai t Washi - pas 4g re 
: Hes Affair shington, whic s resulte 
thankless tasks. If he were a Cromwell, a hi ee ae ae eae — shaseseias: 
i : : jhis sending Mr. Usher o I as 
Luther and a Napoleon all in one, he might | ‘ “— th . a5 ph ees — . 
s é : | see about the matter. » I s 
do this work better. But he is not this; he | i ae li oct rage rh 
: ; BOR i | so enragec 28 8 c 
is a plain, patriotic, Western man, whose | es : ibe ve “ge ne pisos . - 
a8 . |unparalelle rocity 2 rs, 
good-natured qualities we should all admire ee ze es : a ve a nes a - is * 
» . | they insis ring them. Ds 
in a less tremendous epoch. Ifhe could only |, * ae manewe® ous leg — 
"has pretty well determined that only the ring- 


see that his administration, entirely abnormal | 
“ ' leaders should be executed. 


and novel in its occasions, must address itself : 
to utterly new duties, -that the past has no | We most earnestly hope that the massacre 
<§ ° . r . ° me z i >v PS i , 
standard for it, and that a bird might as well | - aoe <a hte er te se - cy, 
go back to live in the egg which bore it as he | ee a 
spend a thought on the platform which bore Ages Sage ~ ee — rg sg 
him into power--he might be a crest Presi plinary is diabolical, to assert itself, it is in this 
eS = r . . 

dent. But thus far he has abdicated the po- aa” spose, ad ses ue july peget 
sition of leader; into every measure he has by the standard: of 's civilization they do not 
been led by the pressure of private counsel SRQOP: I 6 Sreet ant Oe ston ent meron 
and necessity against the threating blasts of and humane influences will withstand the very 
the masses. ’ : natural pressure from Minnesota, and that 
something better than answering barbarism 
/with barbarism will be done in the premises. 





| But the Press cannot abdicate its position 
|as leader of the people. It must lead, even 
| if it mislead. The man who stands by that} 2 q 
|mighty engine which makes its mark on! _ Tar Prixce pe Jorsvitte.—This worthy, 


| every mind and home, is as responsible as he | whose McClellan whitewash is spread over so 


| who is set to feed the mighty flame of a light- | ™4"Y Pages of the Submission papers, is the 
'same with whom McClellan was found drink- 





house. And when the storm is sweeping * 
over the sea, and he permits the guiding lamp. '"& Champagne on a steamboat, whilst his 
to grow dim, the wrecks which are beaten up ‘TOPS Were actually fighting the last of those 


suffering and lavish devotion to the country. | icy makes him the evil spirit of the cause for which 


It was under the goadings of the disasters the nation in torrents sheds its best blood. Con- 
kind | tinually under the illusion that the rebellion was 


rather “a flash in the pan,” that it might have 
been conjured by the franking privilege for his 
speeches, or by any semi-hostile demonstration, 
: ie almost from the beginning of this deadly struggle, 
of policy after a hundred days. The people Mr. Seward was the inspiring mind, the master 
were just on the eve of an election, in which spirit and the ardent supporter of the cursed tem- 


and disappointments resulting from this 
of war policy of the Government, that the 
people received the Emancipation , Proclama- 
tion indicating that there might be a change 


the old and demanding a new policy and an 161, and during the succeeding winter and spring 
energetic prosecution of the war to some go fatally and terribly undermined the cause of 
definite purpose. At such atime, upon the the people and drove to despair all the true patri- 
not definite promise of a new policy to be in-_ ots. 
augurated three months thereafter by an Ad- | The commander of the not-acting, not-moving 
ministration which had achieved no success, | army, represented the mere brutal fact of inactiv- 
and whose Chief Secretary’s prophecies of ity—the inspiration came from other quarters. 
** peace in sixty days” had become a by-word When, however, in the spring, the ardent, pure 
of reproach, whilé he was still retained in of- | and patriotic spirit of the new Secretary of War 
fice, is it strange that the people should re- (Mr. Stanton)—not yet undermined or almost pal- 
. : - : ied by intrizuers, imbecile: : eae 
frain from casting a vote, already determined sied by intriguers, imbeciles and traitore—dissipa 
: : +, | ted the cursed lethargy, and a brilliant success 
upon, of censure on the ineffectiveness with | ’ sa ; 
; 9 | crowned the arms of the patriotic volunteers in 
which the war had been conducted? , It was : : 
¢ poli hich tl eae 1 the West; then in his ardent desire for the preser- 
y : sople demand- : 3 é : 
a change of policy whic = po j ; {vation of the Union with slavery, Mr. Seward 
ed, and they were determined that their votes lighted his lantern and diligently searched the 
should not fail to count for measures different | yehe} region for that Union Party which was to 
from those which the Government had gyverthrow the rule of Jeff. Davis, thereby delay- 
pursued. It was the calamitous certainties ing the progress of our victorious armies. 
of the past which they meant to condemn,; Ina dispatch May 28th, 1862, to Mr. Adams 
and not the uncertainties of the new measures at London, Mr. Seward boasts before Europe that 
indicated but not yet adopted by the Presi- | ‘‘ the Government covers the weakness of the insur- 
. ” at f . . . 
dent’s Proclamation. « gents,” that it ‘ takes care ¥ the unre of the 
| insurgents,” a tenderness which naturally jeopard- 
‘ized the country and the wed/are of the loyal men 
‘ ins This is tl hil of the North. Ihave powerful reasons to believe 
ing the existing ones. This is the philoso-| a. ssiupe delusions are still paramount in 
phy of the ballot box. The people vote to yy. geward’s mind. He expects to give peace to 
oppose or condemn the existing actualities of | in¢ country by the union of the so-called conserv- 
the government, trusting to the wisdom of stive elements in the North, (you know well Sir, 


The people never inaugurate rew policies 
and measures, except indirectly by condemn- 


their chosen agents instructed by the exigen- what such elements are) with the conservative 
cies of the occasion and enlightened by free parties and elements in the South. Mr. Seward 
public discussion, to shape the measures’ was and is an unflinching standard-bearer of the 
which must replace those they condemn. Pol- policy of the N. Y. Herala. 

So much for the policy at home, whose effects 
an apparent endorsement of their schemes by | were however less baneful abroad. Neither for 
throwing themselves in the current which is YU 20F for any one whom I respect, could I wish 


; . ve . Thie } » character Mr. Seward by his policy has 
setting against the existing policy. This is the characte sche . porwr) 
earned among the cabinets and statesmen of 


iticians take advantage ofthis fact to obtain 


what the slavery-savers endeavored to do! : i ai ae 
5 ‘Europe. His continual, endless, official, semi-offi- 


cial, unofficial, confidential, written and verbal 
2 prophecies and peremptory communications about 
would inasmuch the ending of the war in respectively thirty, sixty 
as the policy which the people voted _or ninety days, and his repeated emphatical assur- 
against was precisely their own compromise, ances in regard to the preservation and restoration 
slavery-saving policy which they had succeed- | of the Union witi siavery—‘‘ even tf slavery may 
” made his statesmanship a by- 


in the late elections, notwithstanding the 
fact that a vote censuring the government 


condemn themselves, 


;edin making the government carry for the rude in Boston— 

| year and a half of the war. By reason of the word among the leaders of the European cabinets. 

folly of the Administration and the unscrupu- “To such appreciation of Mr. Seward’s political 

lous partizanship of its opponents, the cu- and diplomatic master-strokes are due some of the 
cold and sneering rebukes directed rather at him 
than at the American people. 

' Such a general policy was as disatrous as the 


rious spectacle was presented of a set of fac- 
/ tious politicians leading the people in an at- 
tack upon the Administration on account of 
ee they Poems hens © and slow movements of General McClellan. 

Te eeeh 008 winch Hed been comes All the above made assertions and outlines can 
disastrous results in the field by generals who. caste bo suhataniaed by facta and’ date already 
were their own political friends. z 


strategies, peninsular campaigns, drawn battles 


| recorded by the history of those deadly eighteen 
But while this explains the results of the months, or can be further’ evidenced by logicai 
elections in the three great states and in In- rational deductions. 
diana, Illinois and Wisconsin, there are two| The cause of the North. being the cause of 
d exceptions where the issues were cipization and of humanity as well az Europe, 
‘presented very differently and different re- does not crave for glittering, shallow generalise 
| sults produced. In Missouri, the question of tions and for cold, heartless caps The —— 
|emancipation, as one of immediate practical deed of emancipation which filled with joy all the 
' importance to their own local welfare, was ebristian and unchristian, all the = ane un- 
boldly and distinctly presented. It was a coiled wes - ak oan Mr. aes Be 
living and existing measure pressed upon the servative policy, and it would have tom nea 
| sis PORTS : ey at a for him to swailow a viper than to give a hearty 
‘voters by the Administration over-riding all |) oo. gor emancipation or to support a high- 
the other issues ; and emancipation stands ap- minded patriot like Gen. Wadsworth and the Gen- 
proved by the people of that state. 
| The other exception is in Massachusetts. 
‘Here the people felt that there was something with their friendship, long before this, know, that 
ielse in issue besides the endorsement of the by my occupations during the last year and the 
/past, or the uncertain future policy of the study ot the policy and the man, the opinion 
For while Governor An- which you, they and I formed long ago about this 
once leader of the Repnblican party, has been con- 
firmed and strengthened. 

For nearly half a century tested byall kinds of 





| marke 


eral’s political friends. 
Ycu, Sir, and many others, who honored me 


| Administration. 
drew and Mr. Sumner, whose re-election was 
‘pending, had given earnest and unhesitating 
support and aid to the measures which the ° od sailant , . il 

; : da ean tt political, social and revolutionary tossings, boil- 
a ernment had decided to adopt, abessatal ings, eruptions and disasters, I have paid some- 
known that they had constantly urged upon thing for having learned to discern between cun- 


| the government a very different policy from ning egotism and highminded patriotic abnega- 
| that which it had pursued. In Governor An- tion; Ihave also learned to find out the difference 


for the article. 


Another reason why the prices are kept down by the rebels or by the Democratic Party ? 
|is that the wealthy will not pay a living price Answer ye Northern Democrats of all stripes. 


W. 





| We are glad to see thatthe newspapers are | ; - 


| 
prices.” It is an evil for which a remedy mt 


/ undoubtedly lead to its correction. 


;sufferers from this system of ‘starvation 


' giving utterance to the just complaints of the | THINYEGRO QUESTION. 


The slavery savers are continually, and 


: sig : : ist have been ever since the war began, pervert- 
| be found, and a publication of the facts that 


ing the facts about the ‘* negro question” as 


they felt, they were justified in condemning porizations and delays which from the autumn of | the public attention may be aroused to it will they call it. The Administration is constant- 


swamp ? 


ly charged with carrying on the war for the 
The Journal publishes the following com- > meee Sr ¥ 
als g purpose of abolishing slavery. It was charged 
;munication, which shows that we need not go against Mr Sumner that in his speech in the 
a . ; . a : ‘ 4 oie : oe oF . « e & . . 
sgh Philadelphia ‘aig find females working for y oreester Convention last year he advocated 
| ruinously low prices :— 
‘* The Song of the Shirt” Realized. 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 
| I sawin your paper of the 5th an account 
}ofa poor but honest and virtuous girl who 
| had drowned herself in the canal in Lowell, 
| for the reason that she could not support her- ly the case that these very mengre the parties 
| self by making army or soldier's clothing. J who have thrust the ‘* negro question” into 
have learned something about the price paid | the issue of the war by their"persistent and de- 
|for making some kinds of clothing. I wi : 
|name soldiers’ woolen shirts, given out to the : : : : 
|same kind of honest and industrious females; , When the salvation of the integrity of the gov- 
| and what price do you think they pay? Why, ernment requires its destruction. 
| Mr. Editor, they pay the enormous price of 
| five cents each for shirts with three button- 
| holes, the common price for making which is | “~ ; : 
lone cent each, leaving two cents for the rest $i0ns upon this subject : 
lof the shirt. Now, sir, my wife says that if’! 
any woman makes those shirts as they should 
| be made, so that they willnot drop to pieces, 
| she cannot make over two in a day, and work dhe. news stibe ani aus ot-4lk a tho 
‘from early morn to night, which would make aay ar a ee re ye - he cea “Sey 
'the large amount of sixty cents per week. ura ee ee Oe 
}Can a woman live at those prices? Is it any 7" 
‘wonder that an honest woman drowned her- | 
‘self rather than starve on such prices? I have 
|seen two lots of these shirts that were given 
| out to some of our working girls inLynnby a! «* As we understand it, the ‘negro ques- 
ifirm in Milk street. The girls can earn from tion’ has not been made an ‘issue’ in the 
fifty cents to one dollar per day binding shoes | war at all, except by the democratic party. 
| when they have work, but they camnot make’ The rebels have scen fit to employ the ne- 
over ten cents per day on army shirts when | ¢roes as laborers in. their camps, as soldiers, 
‘they make them as they should be made. If) as spies, and as the suppliers of their com- 
} I was on the Grand Jury and the Army con- | missary department. By this means they 
tractors should be arrested as being accesso- | have gained great advantages over the North. 
iry to the murder of that Miss Stone, provided) The President has endeavored, not always in 
jhe had given her army shirts to make at five} the most effective manner, t6 destroy this 
jcents each, [should go for convicting him of; source of rebel streneth. It was for this 
murder in the first degree. Let the world mirpose that he issued the emancipation proc- 
| know it; it is a burning shame. Leite It was as simple a military meas- 
Yours, G. L. J. ure as the declaration of a blockade of the 
Southern ports. As the blockade is not an 
‘issue’ of the war, but a blow. struck at the 
rebellion, so are the measures aimed at the 
Southern system of negro labor. Both have 
for their object the cutting off of rebel sup- 
plies. The democrats, however, have dragged 
the question into politics, and made party 
: : : : i capital out of it.” 
| The following which we take from another , 


source indicates that low wages to sewing | 


a ar for the abolition of slavery. And thus 
| they go on with their misrepresentations and 
perversions, constantly charging the govern- 
ment with initiating and carrying on the war 
for the purpose of abolition, while it is clear- 


termined efforts to save slavery at a time 


The following from the New Haven Reg- 
| ister, isa specimen of the continued perver- 


‘The failure of the Administration has 
resulted—not from its method of treating 
slavery—but from the prime error of making 


To this the Norwich Courier well replies 


as follows: 


Lynn, Nov. 6, 1862. 
P. S. Bostox, Nov. 7. IT have just car- 
ried home to Milk street one dozen of well 
made soldigrs’s shirts at five cents each—sixty 


| 
| 


‘cents. ‘They would not pay because | had 
‘not forty cents in change to give them back, 
‘and I had to leave without it. 





girls prevail elsewhere. | Grex. Mitcnens’s Contriputions To Scr- 


Army shirts are now given out to sewing ENCE.—The chief contributions of General 


igirls at sixty cents per, dozen, and: a smart Mitchell to Science, were :— 

girl can make only a dozen’ per week. This 1. The application of electro-magnetism to 

is%00 bad.—Exchange. the observation of right ascension of stars and 
We have an institution in this city employ- perfecting this new mode of observation un- 

ing sewing girls who receive about the same ‘til it has been adopted in the principal ob- 


compensation.—Lawrence Courier. ; 
(servatories of the world. 


— - ' . . . 
> | 2. Invention to determine the difference of 
Navticus sends us the following : | declination with greater accuracy and rapidity 





If Mr. Sleeper has any Southward tendencies than before. : 
should he not be gratified at ending ina Rice-| — >- Measurement of the double stars south 
of the equator in Strune’s Catalogue. 


; 4. Discovery of the double star Antares. 

Dexterovus.—Why is Joel Parker a Chris- | 
tian martyr? ‘* He being dead yet speak-' 
eth.” 


—_——_———————. — 26a 


MR. SEWARD AND LORD LYONS. 

We learn froin a friend in Washington that 

A STANDING Joxr.—The street car ona ‘the interview between Mr. Seward and Lord 
rainy day. Lyons was candid and stripped of all official 
Post-naste.—A certain Boston contempo- meaning. It was a conversation wherein Mr. 
Segard assured Lord Lyons that the affairs 
of the country had reached the poigt which 
he, (Mr. Seward) and the Administration de- 
sired, and that the war would be very, very 

Notice.—A certain Judge, lately defeated, soon finished. Lord Lyons and the other 
wishes his correspondents to observe that his Diplomats are diswasted RE RR 
name is not spelt, as they persistently write, prophecies, arid“they say that it is very un- 


rary can never speak of Col. Forney without 
calling him a ‘* scoundrel” or some such 


thing. 


Abit. ; pleasant to have to deal with one whose words 
Here our patience breaks down. If Nau- do not bear a feather's weight.” 


‘ : : ae 
ticus, or Naughtycuss, wishes to appear inj 





our columns he must mend. : : 
: '  Jacntr Neepen!— Three large French 
Lg : | Steamers carrying heavy guhs and uniformed 


Tur Massacuvusetts ProvenmMan.—This men, quietly anchoring before New Orleans, 
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‘drew and Mr. Sumner, therefore, the people ‘,..,. adel eo ae ring ' 
ls he er : d living emt . : t ites pieetiteet sui ge! ¢ ‘popular agricultural paper, which for more | do not constitute-the most agreeable sight to 
| saw the now existing and living embodiment 414 in human character. 5 

of new measures, and energy in the prosecu- 


“* Ward has partially finished a figure rep- | to his feet in the morning will all gccuse him, | 18astrous battles before Richmond. their soc 


resenting & ne who has just broken the than twenty years has been published by | American e¥es just now. Nor is it more 





shackles, which had bound his hands. It is 
difficult for us to refrain from further descrip- 
tion, or to repress the emotions which this 
work of — has excited. We bide our 
time until it can be placed before the public.” 


The arts no less than the ballads of a na- 
tien are prophetic. Let us ‘* bide our time.” 


It is the guilty suppression of truth on the | 


counterfeit currency of opinion to pass among! Post. These papers say that McClellan is 
the people without exposing it, returned on the‘ stronger now than when at the head of his — 
President a chain of embarrassments which not | army. Wethink so, decidedly. Buthe might | 





one man in a million has even in history been, be that and not very formidable. 


part of the American Press that is responsible} McCretian’s Strencta.—It is not often — 
for the disasters of the war? Its allowance of a! we agree with the N. Y. Herald and the Boston | 





tion of the war, and of a policy clear and 
definite which promised success and peace, 
and the salvation of the honor and integrity 
of the nation. The le saw this, and they ; 
compelled the Repeblican Convention, (not-, bebalf of frail humanity that our rulers give 
withstanding the cowardly fear and trembling | "S less occasion for it in future. 


THe Presipent on Swearinc. —The 
President has made a proclamation against 
swearing. We would respectfully suggest in 


| 


Messrs. Buckminster, has been purchased by | agreeable when we are informed that this 
Hon. Hugh Greene of Northfield, by whom | occurs after an interview of the French Min- 
it is to be hereafter published. The new pro- ister with Mr. Seward, and by the latter's 
prietor will undoubtedly conduct it with abil-| consent. Would it not be well for the Gov- 


ity and satisfy its readers that they will lose | ernment to be frank with the people just 
nothing by the change. 


once? Is this the consent of helplessness ? 
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The movement among the mechanics and| The doting Smallweed of Journals,—the 
laborers for increased wages still goes on. | National Intelligencer,—resumes its crutches 
The journeymen coopers, painters, horse- daily and hobbles on to such lame conclusions 
shoers and others have held meetings for con- as the following :— 


sultation relative to making organized efforts | «Recently the President appears to have 
to secure the advance in their wages which eome to the conclusion that it would help to 
the increased cost of the necessaries of life save the Union if he should announce it to be 
imperatively demands. ‘These meetings have his purpose to declare all slaves free after the 
sae as na wisehenehe |first of January next in such States or parts 
been orderly and discreet, and the workmen (S110. as shall at that date persist in rebel- 
have exhibited a most commendable spirit |}jion. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
towards the employers. While urging the |that the President is pledged to fulfil this 
ir wages they | threat if, on the arrival of this period, he 
judges that to act differently ‘would help to 
, save the Union.’ For he proceeds to say, in 
employers, many of whom are under contracts ‘the same paragraph above recited, that he 
madq upon the basis of the old order of will ‘do less whenever he shallebelieve that 
If the employers meet the workmen what he is doing hurts the cause.’ To this 
i he adds that he will ‘try to correct errors 
| when shown to be efors, and will adopt new 
views as fast as they shall appear to be true 
The boss horse-shoers have held a meeting | views.’ 
and acceded to the proposition of the jour-| «Tf, then, on the first of January next, or 
neymen to advance wages to two dollars a’ at any subsequent date, the President should 
be convinced that the rebellion could be more 
a . owe r,.. €asily and certainly subdued by remanding 
Che blacksmiths employed Bs the Navy to the condition of slavery the ya whom Fs 
Yard at Charlestown held a meeting on Mon- },, purposed to liberate, he is perfectly free 
day last. There were present about one to do so in consistency with the rationale of 
hundred and twenty-five who appointed a his conduct as thus far disclosed by his words 
x and developed by his actions. He is com- 
é mitted to no irrevocable policy in this matter. 
modor¢, and then marched ina body to the prop, professing to act simply in obedience to 
front of the Commodore's office. After giv- considerations of military necessity, he must 
ing them a hearing the Commodore informed adapt his measures to the military situation 


sty i : ., ofthe hour, when the first of January comes. 
hem ee pt pita pee And it will not be denied that the same am- 
since the late act of Congress governed the plitude of military power which he conceived 
matter of the regulation of wages. He fur- adequate, under certain circumstances, to 
ther informed them that a commission was al- compass the emancipation of slaves, would be 


necessity of an advance of the 
give due consideration to the situation of the 


things. 
in the same spirit, the ‘*‘ wages question ” 
will be satisfactorily arranged without trouble. 


day. 


committee to lay their claim before he Com- 


ready engaged in prosecuting the enquiry as 


to the price of wages outside the Yard as 


equally competent to work their declaratory re- 
enslavement, if it should be deemed expedient 
to ‘forbear’ in this respect. If the President 


provided by law, with the view of a general has a right to take ‘any measures which may 
advance, and‘that no decision could be arriv- best subdue the rebellion,’ and if, on the first 


ed at till Saturday. ‘Thereupon the black- of January next, Mr. Lincoln conceives that 
. : oe 'he can better subdue the rebellion by reced- 


smiths decided to work till that time, and in- ing from his proclamation than by persisting 
dicated that they should then strike for high- jn it, the colored race, according to his own 
er wages, if the decision should be against theory of his official and military duty, has 

/no right to freedom which he is bound to re- 


them. 
spect.” 


The law lately passed by Congress relative | 
The President may indeed back down from 
is one of more than, doubtful expediency. backed 
was passed in the interest of contractors, who from his once or twice, and with certain very 


to wages of laborers employed by government | 


It his Proclamation. down 


Pharaoh 
have been quite able to take care of them- well known results. But if he does we do 
selves without this aid. As a measure of not believe that he will dare to come before 
economy for the government, it was an at- the world with the lie on his tongue that he 
tempt to save at the spile while the bung was’ believes it would hurt the cause. If Abraham 
left out. + Lincoln should ever say that to take four mil- 
Several of the blacksmiths were discharged lions of laborers from the service of those 
on the ground that their act was one of in- who are trying to assassinate his country 
subordination. The construing of a peaceable would hurt that country, then the only ques- 
and rightful request of workmen for increased tion will be whether idiocy or rascality shall 
wages when they think the exigencies of the be the ground of impeachment. 
times demand it, as an act of insubordination) But as for the other intimation in the Zntel- 
worthy of a discnarge seems to be arbitrary ligencer’s article, that after their liberation the 
but negroes can ever be remanded inio Slavery, 
|we can searcely think that even that paper, 


and uncalled for. It can work nothing 
mischief. 
were it not in the congenial service of Slavery, 


could forget that to make a free man a slave 





HOPEFUL SIGNS. 


We ane GornG To Figut Now.—Every- 
thins indicates that Old Abe has got tired of 
strategy. Heis going for hard knocks now, ~ * : 
Nearly all our Generals who are now in_active life, liberty or property, except for crime and 
command are fighting men, and we are much by due process of law. The President may 
mistaken if rebel fur does not tly before thirty 
davs. Just look at the fighting host. Hooker, 
Sigel, Grant, Rosecrans, MeClernand, Sher- ‘ 
man, Hurlbut, Ord, McCook, Butler, Curtis, grees for any purpose whatever, than he can 
Carr and others whose names we cannot now. enslave the same number of white men. 
recall, are all at the head of important com- " Aen 
mands, and they will fight. Old fogies are 
fast being shelved, and live fighting men are REVIVAL - THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, 
taking their places.—Springfield (1ll.) Her-| It is gratifying to see that the cotton mills all 
ald. over New England are resuming work. Prob- 

How THE Presipent INTERPRETS THE ably more than four-fifths of the cotton ma- 
Evections.—There is great cause of encour- chinery in New England has been idle for 
agement in the fact’ that President Lincoln . 
rightly interprets the results of the late clec- 
tions as a condemnation of the hesitating pol- 
icy which has controlled his management of well as for the proprietor’ of the mills better 
the war. He is confirmed in this belief by times are surely coming. We gather the fol- 
assurances received from prominent members lowing indications of the rapid revival of this 
of the opposition, of their readiness to sustain sig 
him in any policy looking to a speedy sup- ‘ 
pression of the rebellion. ‘These promises, Lowell News thinks that the cotton machinery 
of course, come from thoroughly loyal Demo- | of @e Hamilton Corporation, to the extent 
crats, whose party ties have led them to en- 
dure the companiorhip of the Woods and, : 
their followers, forthe purpose of keeping the 12 Meton. 

Democratic organization trom wholly falling The Ware Standard says that all the cot- 
into the hands of sympathizers with treason. ton establishments in town are running now, 
—Washington Correspondence of New York of 
Times. 


{is against the letter as well as the spirit of 
the Constitution. Neither the General nor 
the State Government can deprive aman of 


lockup negroes in Forts as he can white men ; 
but he can no more enslave millions of ne- 





months, thus depriving of employment many 


thousand work people. For these people as 


branch of our productive industry :—The 


of over three hundred looms will soon be set 


though not to their full. extent. Some 


them are using India cotton. 

Reasons FoR MeCietran’s Removat.— 
The Washington Republican intimates that 
Gen. MeClellan was removed for no one rea- 
son, but for a hundred, and principally be- that city now as there were in the fall of 1860 
cause the people, at the recent elections, de- jefore the rebellion broke out. The 
manded a more vigorous prosecution of the | ing statement shows the number of persons 
war. As Gen. MeCLELLAN stood in the way > 
of immediate fighting, he was sent to Trenton. 


The Lawrence Courier sayy there are near- 


ly as many persons employed in the mills in 
follow- 


employed in the several Lawrence mills in 


“Trane. Gennes oe Peas October 1860, and the number emploved at 
‘Fianring Generars.”"—The side : . 
is quoted as saving that he considers the re- the present time ; 











cent elections to: prove that the people want 1860, 1862. 
Sighting Generals instead of pte who con- Pacific, 2000 1800 
ake excuses for not fighting! So ; : ie 
tinually make excuses for not tighting ©! Atteasio 1030 325 

he begins by turning out a man who does not oo, 
hke te tight. Washington, 1900 1800 
Bees 5 Pemberton, 1000) oo0 
ie in : wy Duck, . 200 130 
Train wn ous True Cuaracrer.—The ), : ES) 
Sone ae oo ; : Everett, HOU 379 

arrant humbug of Train is shown in the fol- 

lowing letter to the London ** Society, of Total, 5,100 4.980 


Coggers. The Washington Mills are putting in new 
** Revere House, Boston, Sep. 26, 1862. machinery, and will soon employ more per- 

Dear Cogers :—I am knocking the bottom 
out of English aristocracy every time. To- 
day IT have more power than any man in this : 
I speak. to four thousand and five were before the war, but the kind of goods 


sons than they did in 1860. They are manu- 


facturing more at the present time than they 


empire. 
res at a time, and take ‘tive hundred to) now being made do not require so many em- 
fifteen hundred dollars tor an hour's talk, > 
some of which (as in England ad/ went) goes , 
to charity. Lam = smashing up the Abolition ; : 
party here, and you see on my note paper the Hamilton Corporation, Lowe 
my maxims. Lam with vou, as you know. tent of over three hundred looms 
‘There are two hundred im dress ciryle, two 
thousand in pit. LT belong to the pit. Eng- 
land must have her revolution, The times 
are changing. The bovs in the discussion to resume work on full time. The Blackstone 
halls will some day be a ‘power. Think more Company's Mills, in Blackstone, have started 
Remember what I have said 


ploy ees, 


It is reported that the cotton 






inery of 
he ex- 
s00n 
be in motion. 

The cotton mills in Southbridge are about 


of yourselves, again after ten weeks’ idleness. 








to vou. Give regards to G and OB Be a ee edt 
and others. ‘Tell them to keep my memory’ Phe Monadno. k Vetion Mills, ” : lare 
green. Lama Coger. Do you want Shoe mont N. H., are putting their works in order, 


Lane advertised all over the world? Then the proprietors designing to soon start up 
pro} sum; 
get up a splendid address trom the Cogers, forthwith. 
as being trom the people of England to me, 
speaking of my qualities as a debater, of my j : etre ° 
charitable actions, of mv Union fight, of my Quite a number of cotton mills in that village 
prophecies, and my warnings. Let it be and vicinity ate making preparations to  re- 
signed by the Cogers, and resolutions strong. commence operations at an early day. The 
and 1 will reply, publishing the correspon- 
dence. My name is in ail mouths, thirty : ; ae : 
thousand photographs off, and bought by the Much asto atford a handsome margin for prof- 
It is informed that mills making light 


They ran on fine cotton goods. 
The Woonsocket Patriot says it learns that 


price of manufactured fabrics has risen so 


dozen. When | pitch into England, remem- its, 
ber L only speak the sentiments ef ——, to goods are doing as well as they have at- any 
whom give kind regards. Lam too voung to : : . 
take Charles Sumuer’s place in.the Senate, 
else T should be elected by acclamation. I 
look to my debating education in the diseus- erally was never more brisk than at the pres- 


time duriug the last twenty years. 
In Connecticut where manufacturing gen- 


sion hall, as the most important feature of ent time. there are several mills about to be 
my public dite. No member of Parhament The cottonanill at the At- 
can compete with the minds under vour hos- e 
pitable root. Sincerely, G. F. earn, 

I shall send vou papers from week to week. 


put in operation. 
awangon village, Killingly, hag, again been 
put in operation, after a suspenSion of a tew 





Send the address care Curtis Guild, Pyg., months. The Wauregan mill, Plaintield, 
Bosion—Shannon via New York--Mr. Wal- pow runs full time. 
ter, Cogers’ Discussion Hall, Shoe Lane) 
Fleet Street, London.” - 
Lorp BrovenamM on Piracy. — Lord 


The ** Coggers a adopted a resolution de- 
nouncing Train for insulting them by pro- 
posing that they should become 4 party toa ‘olf any persons, subjects of England; fit 
fraud, and ignominiously expelled him trom out & vessel against another country with 
which the Snglish are at peace, that consti- 
tutes a piratical act; and the men so inter- 
fering, if captured, would be hanged.” 


Brougham once detined piracy, as follows : 


their society. 





ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR — The The reason why the British Government 
North Adams 7ranseript says that Messrs. goes not hang the *‘ subjects of England” 
Clark and Howland of South Adams are ' : 
manufacturing a superb quality of batting who fitted out the Alabama, probably is that 
from tow. ‘Ibis is another blow at King England is not im reality at peace with the 
Cotton's monopoly. , United States. 

9 


, been detailed to neccessary labor or supplied 





—We findthe following explanation of Gen. | ‘Perpetual Forces,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
McClellah’s constitutional unfitness for the. 
position of Commander of the Army, in the 
Salem Observer : 

A few weeks since, a number of gentlemen 


The seventh lecture of the Fraternity course 
was delivered last evening before a full 
house by Ralph Waldo Emerson—subject: 
‘* Perpetual Forces.” It abounded in brilliant 
se : and profound thought, poetic description and 
were waiting for the cars at the Oneida De- striking imagery, which characterize Mr. 
pot, N. Y., and their conversation was of Emerson's productions, and to which a brief 
course upon the war. In this connection the sketch can do no justice. 

character and deeds of Gen. McClellan came | He commenced by saying that we cannot 


under discussion. There were various opin afford to miss any advantage in life. Art is 
° eae = Se P long and time is short, and we must supply 
ions expressed as to his loyalty, his intentions | thjs disproportion by borrowing and supply- 
and his ability as a Commander-in-Chief. | ing to our task the energies of nature. Man 


Some were in his favor, but mostly he was ™ust reinforce his self-respect—showing him 








: his arsenal, his force, physical, metaphysical 
thought to be incompeten me even - oe pe anes ag ere 
© petent and some e immortal. The world is nothing but a faggot 


of forces. Heat, light, electricity, gravity, 
aflinity, repulsion, are the lower forms. So 


doubted his loyaky. 
A gentleman pre 
comments upon the 









listened carefully to 
2eral and then said :— 


**Gentlemen,—I k McClellan person- 
ally, he is a friend of Mine, and I ama sin- 
cere friend of his. I can assure you that he 
is an able man and of his loyalty there is not 
the slightest doubt; but I frankly confess that 
he is not the man for the place he occupies. 
There is a want of decision and a natural 
| timidity in Gen. McClellan which unfits him 

for the office of Commander of the army. 
| He is a great civil engineer and in that de- 
| partment he cannot be excelled. I know some- 
| thing of him in this respect. I have been on 
}an Engineering Corps with him in laying out 
|railroads. When we came to a very bad 
| gorge which had to be bridged, we would ex- 
‘ert all our skill and not succeed very well; 





land then we would put the task upon McClel- | 


jlan. He would soon plan the very best bridge 
which human skill could devise. But when 


on a higher platform are temperament, 
thought, will, sensibility, and time and 


eternity are the conditions. 

Man has among his servants the air, the 
brook, the lightning, the clouds, the frost. 
Before he was born, the sun stocked the world 
with light and heat, molded his land, decom- 
posed rocks and covered them with vegeta- 
ble forms. Nature, Hike a cauticus testator, 
stoves ud her treasures'so as not to bestow 
them all on one generation. Among man’s 
servants there are many laborers—gravita- 
tion, water, contraction, air. These forces 
were each illustrated, and the physical effect 
of air on man described. What is true of the 
laws of nature is true ot the laws of force— 
that whenever a natural Jaw is enunciated, a 
moral truth is enunciated in’ the same lan- 
guage. All force is preserved ; what appears 
loss is merely transference. Every talent is 
the sudden manufacture of a mysterious force. 








| The New York 7ribune in an article rela- 


ward near Garretsburg, Ky., and after a 
| tive to the efforts of working men for higher! Short engagement, drove them out of the 


| wages, says that working men were never so | State, killing, wounding and capturing nearly 
} * . ee . oe 
well provided for in the Free States as at; 100. Federal loss3 killed, 7 wounded. 


| 
| 


present, both as regards food, raiment, shel-| General Grant's advance occupied Holly 
Iter and the means of moral, religious and in-| Springs on the 13th, and the rebel pickets 


‘tellectual instruction. It also asserts that) Were driven in at Lamkin’s Mills four miles 


| never were higher or better wages paid than | south of Holly Springs. 
at present. The general conclusion of the| In an advance of Federal forces from Holly 


Tribune is that the movement of laborers for| Springs 140 rebel ‘cavalry were captured, 
| higher wages is uncalled for, as other classes | with a loss of 2 killed and 2 wounded on our 
j . . . me e ! . . 
| are suffering more than they. We think the | side. 
| Tribune is ynistaken in its premises and con- | Generals Matthews and Woods, of Crit- 
iclusions. The value of wages to the laborer tendon’s corps, entered Lebanon, Tenn. on 


|must be tested by the quantity of the neces- 
| . . ‘“o . . " . 

isaries of life which his wages will buy. 
| Tested by this ryle it will be found that the 


| wages now generally paid for labor are very | 


' . . . . 
low, for the large advance in the prices of 
nearly every article of prime necessity has so 


their families, are now unable to meet their 
And as there has never been a 
time when labor was any too well paid, it is 


expenses. 


vance is demanded by the exigencies of the 
times. 


taken by the Southerners or by any one else. 
for a revolutionary or seditious demonstra- 
tion is entirely groundless. The efforts of 


enhanced the cost of living, that laborers, who | 
“ i} 
before the war were barely able to support | 


| evident that the present movement for an ad- | 


The Tribune's fear that this movement has 
any of the elements of, or is liable to be mis- | 


ithe 9th, driving out, Morgan’s rebel cavalry, 


jand capturing a large amount of stores and_ 


provisions. The next morning Morgan 
made a dash on Woods force, and captured 
30 Parker's brigade captured 20 of 


Morgan’s men and one piece of artillery at 


mien. 


Gallatin on the 9th. 
An expedition was recently dispatched up 


‘the Mississippi to Donaldsonville, La., and 


| ¢ 
thence south and west to open a communica- 


An 
engagement took place at Georgia Landing, 
or Labadieville, on Bayou Lafourche, Oct. 
/ 28. The rebel force, consisting of portions 
of the 18th Louisiana and Cresent regiments 
were in a chosen position, but after a fight of 


tion with New Orleans from the interior. 


half an hour, either fled or were taken pris- 
oners. There were 229 captured, including 6 
killed and 15 wounded; other wounded were 
The Federal loss was 14, of the 


the bridge was built, no earthly power could J} is not where people are, but with what per- 
induce McClellan to ride on the locomotive the | ceptions. The 88 of the intellect is that it is 
Jirst time across his own bridge! He lacks | ours when we use it--that it is not ours when we 
| something of decision in his nature, and there- | do not use it. The custom of men is to endeav- 
fore in my opinion he is unfit for the post he! or to pocket all this foree. They wish some 
oceupies in the army,” service of the spiritual faculties. ‘The world is 

Query. aa into man’s hand =  iipaegas 
Saree ye Pan ieee conditions, not for property, but for use; ac- 
ey aceite of Bee Melee’ cording to the sake end of the gifts, and not 

s for seli-indulgence. 

A Birrer Trutu.—The Boston Transcript | Mr. Emerson closed with an illusion to the 
in one 6f th€scathing articles which it pub- | war. He said it was serving many good 
purposes. It shatters everything flimsy, sets 
; aside false issues and its cannonade comes 


Is not the above the true clue to 


X. 





| lished last week relative to the conduct of the 


the workmen are orderly and proper, and carried off. 


there is generally a willingness on the part of 
employers to concede the justness of the in- 
crease of wages called tor by the workmen. 








t1P-VAN-WENKLEISM.-— The Boston Cou- | 
rier copying an account of a slight skirmish 


between some negroes and whites in St. Vin- 


8th New Hampshire, 12th and 13th Ct., and 
Ist Louisiana cavalry. 

Beyond various speculations and reports 
which need confirmatien, little else is known 
of the movements of forces in the Southwest. 
} NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


U.S. Steamer Daylight, acting master 





cent heads it, SLAVE-INSURRECTION IN THE | 
West INpies! Gruel as it is to awaken that | 
paper from its fond dreams, we must remind 


Warden, and the Mount Vernon, Wathen, 
forced the English bark Sophia ashore on the 
coast of North Carolina, 14th inst., where she 


war, says: 





|. ** The first main act of the government 
i turned itself into a slaveholder for the benefit 
of whom it might concern.” 


| This is the plain English of the course 
| which the government so disgracefully as well 


as inexpediently pursued in relation to almost | 


the only loyal citizens which it has yet 
‘found in the South. It took the poor trust- 
ing fugitive negroes who came under the ‘* flag 
of the free” for protection, and held them as 
slaves that they might be returned to. their 


rebel masters and thus used as a make-weight | 
in adjusting the terms ofa compromise. This | 


was the measure of the morality of the gov- 
,ernment, and of its conception of the nature 
‘of the contest. ‘Thank God, the government 
‘can no longer pursue this policy except by 
‘violating the plain provisions of the statute ; 
but the disgrace of its carly policy in this 
matter will never be effaced. 

. 





NrGrors in Wasurtncton.—The practical 


results of emancipation in the District of 
; Columbia completely explodes the humbug 
/ery about negroes coming North which has 
| been raised by politicians to frighten North- 


jern laborers. Emancipation has taken place 


| there, but instead of the emancipated leaving 


ithe District, as they have a right to do if, 


i they choose, there are thousands of colored 


people flocking into it. So it would be in all 


|the Southern States. The negroes will run | 


'away from slavery if they can; but establish 


freedom in the South, and they will no longer | Volunteers, under command of Captain Trow- | 


have any reason or desire for coming North. 


| The facts relative to the negroes in the Dis- | 
trict also show that they are willing to work, | 


demand,—the 
Of near- 
ly two hundred males, arriving with a party 


and that their labor is in 
imand in fact exceeding the supply. 


‘from Fortress Monroe lately, not one niged 
left a burden on the Government an hour af- 
ter reaching the contraband quarters ; all had | 


| with private places. | 





GEN. STONE'S IMPRISONMENT. — Wilkes’ 


| Sptrit of the Times publishes another letter | 


written by the late General Kenney in which 
it is charged upon General McClellan that :— | 


**He incarcerated Gen. Stone, one of the 


cablest men of the army, on the plea that it 


was done on the pressure of the Abolitionists, 
when it, in reality, was to damn past being 
listened to, one whom he knew, if questioned 
by a military committee, would not avoid 
bringing to light the incapacity (and  subse- 
quent contrivances to smother it) which had 
exposed Col. Baker, and then left him, help- 
less, doomed and unsupported, at the battle 


ot Ball's Bluth.” 





Eiection or Mr. Rice.—The election of 
Hon. A. H. the 
from South Boston, by twenty-two plurality, 
is conceded to be too clear a fact to justify a 
contest, and Mr. Sleeper will undoubtedly | 


Rice by amended returns 


cheerfully submit to the second disappoint- 
ment, as he did to the first one whith an- 
nounced his election. We think we may fair- 
ly claim that the election of Mr. Rice was 
secured by the influence of twenty thousand 
copies of the Commonwealth which were gra- 
tuitously circulated without any assistance of 
party Committees in Mr. Rice’s and Mr. 
Hooper's districts. Some of our friends think 
Messrs Rice and Hooper both were chosen in 
consequence of this intluence. 





CLiVILizaTION IN Etvrorpr.—Mr. Emerson 
in his admirable lecture, — ** Perpetual 


Forces “—given before the Fraternity on Tues- 


day evening, quoted from a_ distinguished 


French writer his claim that France was the 

only country in which race was disregarded, 

and man socially and politically stood upon | 
his merits as man. This was claimed by the 
writer, and justly, as the evidence of the 
highest civilization, 
of the reception at St. Cloud by the Emperor 
and Empress ‘of Madame Geffrard, wife of 


The news just received 


“the President of Hayti, with the honor due 


to her station, gives point to the remark. 
When will Americans see and repair the flaw 
in their social condition ? 





Mr. CamMEnon’s STORY aboUT THE Iron- 
Craps ContrapictEp. — The Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Traveller says 
in relation to the statements made by Mr. 
Cameron, that a fleet of iron-clad steamers 
were building in Europe, that *‘* the simple 
truth is that but one iron-clad vessel is con- 
He 


further says, that the government is kept in- 


structing in Europe for the rebels.” 


formed by secret agents 6f the vessels being 
constructed in the European dockyards. 





Were THE SHok Pincues.—The Rich- : 


mond Wahrg says: 

**We are about to be put to the greatest 
trial we have yet encountered. It we are 
ready at all points, and succeed in repelling 
the enemy, it will probably be his final effort. 
If he breaks our defences and makes his way 
into the interior, enforcing emancipation as 
he advauces, he will do incalculable mischief.” 


de- | : : 
works, destroying some seventy-five large salt 


and already take kindly to the oath ot allegiance. 


lerashing through walls that have stood for 
‘years. It has not created our false relations, 
they have created it. It simply demonstrates 
what was rotten. We watch its course as we 
‘did that of the cholera, which went where 
predisposition already existed. All our’ pol- 
itical disasters grow as logically out of our 
attempts in the, past to do without justice, as 
the sinking of some part of your houses comes 
out of detects in the foundatien., One thing 
is plainly certain—personal virtues essential 
to freedom. A sensitive politician auffers 
his ideas of the part New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio are to play in the future of 
the Union to be tinged and shaped by the 
election of rogues in som@ counties. There 
|is a speedy limit to profligate politics. ."These 
| poor devils having got as low in morals as 
the law of nature will suffer, will presently 
pause before furies they cannot face. The 
fiercest rat in the ship will not gnaw through 
to the water. Let the war surge and grind 
and overturn, and, like the fire when it finds 
no more stubble to burn, when it finds no 
more timidity, nothing but strength, then it 
will end. The war will show what wrong is 
intolerable, what makes and breeds all this 
bad blood.—Boston Journal, Nov. 18. 





BRAVERY OF THE NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


The Port Royal Correspondent of the V. ¥. 
| Herald, gives an account of an expedition by the 
| U, S, transport steamer Darling. 

‘The expedition was commanded by Lieut, Col. 
| Oliver ‘T’. Beard, of the’N, Y. 48th. During 
| her cruise a visit was made to Fernandina, Fla., 
|at which place she took on board sixty-two 


| soldiers (colored) of the First South Carolina 


| bridge. The negro soldiers showed their cour 
age to good advantage, as is related by the cor- 
| respondent as follows: 


‘She pursued her way, breaking up salt 


kettles, also boilers, including a stray tannery, 


| whose leather and fixings were suddenly confis- 


eated. Contrabands to the tune of enough to 
stock a big plantation were also removed from 


| further attendance upon secesh masters. ‘Then 


came an attack on the boat from sharpshooters 
stationed in trees. ‘The intelligent contraband, 
however, blocked this game, and picked off sev- 
eral froin behind the Darlington’s barricades in an 


| artistic manner, proving that their turkey shoot- 


ing experiences had not been entirely thrown - 
away. Col. Beard stood outside like a man, and 
exposed himself most gallantly until the enemy 
had enough. ‘The same is true of Capt. ‘Trow- 
bridge; and as for the datkeys, they covered 
themselves with glory, as witnesses the official 


report of the brave officer accompanying the ex- | Stonewall Jackson, who appears to be acting, 


pedition. T'wo of the colored soldiers were 
wounded—one in the head, the «ther, Achilles 
like, in the heel; but both stood up to their 
work, and continued to load and fire, until se- 
cesh was ready to quit, which he finally dia sud- 
denly. Acnong the spoils of war are all sorts of 
trophies, including four secesh prisoners —one 
trom the State of Maine, and another from Mas- 
sachusetts. An ill looking crowd they were. I 
saw them marched up under guard—a negro 
guard of the soldiers who captured them. One 


‘of these rascals was guarded by his former slave, 


and looked anything but amiable. The same 
fellow has a letter among his captured goods 
which he had just penned to his brother, wherein 
he enthusiastically requests him, ‘ as a good deer 
shot, to make the fur tly from the Yankees every 
jick, as they are always like a buck, jumping 
around.’ ‘These worthies are now in jail here, 


i. 


They will probably be sent North for a change 
of ciimate.”” 

The colored 
organized in Texas, have also had an oppor- 
tunity to show their metal and have proved it 
The Leaven- 


soldiers which have been 


to be of the true fighting ring. 
worth Conservative says: 


** We learn from Fort Lincoln that a part of | 
the negro regiment had a fight with guerrillas 
on Thursday last, which resulted in driving 
the bushwhackers from our soil, killing twen- 
ty and wounding a large number. Eight ne- 
groes were killed, and Lieut. Crow, a white 
officer. Ourinformant tells us that the blacks 
displayed a valor never surpassed by any 
soldiers.” 





Gex. MeCiriran’s Visrrors.—The N.Y. 
Herald and other papers in the slavery in- 
terest have had much to say of the crowd of 
visitors to General McClellan. 

The Trenton Gazette explodes this humbug 
by the followiag statement : 


‘**A number of gentlemen from different 
arts of the State, as wellas from other States, 
have called npon Gen. McClellan, but the ab- 
surd reports of crowds rushing here from all 
directions are entirely unfounded. An in- 
spection of the hotel registers will show that 
there has been no unusual number ot strangers 
in Trenton during the week. In fact, the 
curiosity to see the General seems to be very 
limited, and a stranger visiting Trenton would 
not, from anything visible, imagine that there 
was anv unusual interest manifested, or that 
any ‘ distinguished .stranger” was ia our 
midst.” “ 





Boston, Feb. 6, 1862. 

Dr. J. R. DitrincHaM, No. 12 Winter St: 

Dear Sir :—Mrs. Lewis wishes me to express to 
you her satisfaction in the use of the set of teeth 
which you inserted for her on the Vulcanite Base, 
about One year ago. They answer in every respect 
all the purpcses of natural teeth; they are firm, 
easy to wear, and it is with the utmost difficilty 
that she can remove them from the mouth. The 
atmoephere ptessure 1s perfect. Mrs: L. has used 
for twenty years, teeth inserted on a gold plate, 
with indiffent success; those you inserted she 
would not to-day (if possivle) exchange for her 


natural ones. Please make use of this in any way 
you wish, and believe me, 
Truly yours, Gzo. W. Lewis. 


‘neighborhood of Bunker Hilland Winchester, 
there is a sufficient force at Harper's Ferry 
‘inthe rear of our advance and cutting off 
,diers have been sent to Washington from the 


‘camps within two or three days, and it may 
be presumed that some important movement 


probably eonfuse the operations of the rebels, 


‘to Maryland. 


ibe conceived than to keep up the clamor 


it that Human Bondage exists— alas !—no | 
more in that land; the Courier says: 
‘* Tere we have a foretaste of slave insur- 


was burnt. Federal loss 3 oflicers, 18 men, 
|3 boats. Two boats of the Daylight cap- 
tured sch. Racer of Nassau of N. P. witha 
cargo of salt, near New Topsail Inlet, N.C. 
fon the 80th ot Oct. British sch. Pathtinder 
Did any one ever hear of the Courter’s | was driven ashore off Shallot Inlet, N. C. 2d 


rection should the President’s proclamation 





have any effect.” 





having a horrible foretaste of a slave-muster’s | inst, by the gunboat Penobscot, whutttshe 


—2— 


| insurrection ? 
| fe The pro-slavery papers are filled with! glish and others, have recently been captured 
the tearful details of McClellan's parting from | on the coast of Texas, since the capture of 


was set on fire, there being no possibility of 


getting her afloat. Several schooners, En- 





‘the army of the Potomac. — It is well enough | “kexas ports, 

| they should know how the rest of us felt when} Three rebel steamers, the Arizona, Caro- 
‘the then potent voice of Slavery recalled the | line and William Hawkins, loaded with arms, 
| Pathfinder from the face of the foe, and from | clothing &e. haye recently been captured and 
‘the army which clung to him as never yet | sent into Key \West. 


t= sahara an ¢ ‘ ‘ . % 
soldiers have clung to a Commander. THE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





The capture of 3000 rebels at Plymouth, 

ry An officer in Kentucky was lately | N. C. or in that Vicinity, proves to be only 
|stripped of his epauletts and dismissed the that an attempt was made to capture that 
The expedition of General Foster 
|because he did not wish to fight under the | was in three parts, designed ultimately to 
Cannot the | 


| 


President’s Edict of Freedom. strike the railroad at Weldon, and although 


| 

jservice in disgrace by order of Rosecrans | number. 

| 

| 

| Post and Courier get up a fuss about it.! it is said to bea success in some respects, its 
y attributed to the in- 


| They are taking such things with singular failure in one feature is 
. . . | 
cheerfulness down in the Border States. 


efliciency of a Brigadier General. The com- 
23 : mands were under three Massachysetts  ofli- 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN 








cers, acting as Brigadier Generals, Colonels 


VIRGINIA, - Amory, Stevenson and Lee. The blame is 


5 placed upon the first named, and fortunately 
No apparent advance has been made by , 


the Army of the Potomac during the week. 
Not only would it be necessary for , 
} ary fora new 


for the others, he is the only regular army of- 
ficer. 





The inefliciency attributed was in the 
| want of Yankee skill in quickly building a 
bridge, that had been ‘destroyed. 

The Massachusetts 5th and 44th in this ex- 
dition, had been incamp but two days after 


commander to consider thoroughly the plans 
| of his predecessor, but he must also guard 
| against any advantage whichthe rebels might | pe 
| be expected to take of a change, whether 
| good or bad, and especially if they believe 
| what their friends at the North assert as the 
| voice of the elections and the effect of the re- 
moval of McClellan. © As one of the first pub- 
'lie movements of Gen. Burnside, we have an 
' order organizing his army into three grand 
| divisions, formed of two army corps each, the 


their arrival at Newbern, before they were 


ordered off. One of the members of the 5th 





writes as_ the result of it,—*‘ the opening of 
the 
Hamilton; an important diversion in favor of 


toanoke river for gunboats beyond 


other Federal projects by compelling the ene- 
my to concentrate troops at Tarboro’; the 


capture of several prisoners, a large number 


| ill, eimai ite : : 
right commanded by Gen. Sumne » left b . : : 
| Ge pes A ‘ , sum ces left by of horses and supplies; and the release from 
! General Franklin, anc 2 ce >» bv Gener: . 
bee anklin, and the centre by Gencral bondage of several hundred slaves, whose 


‘Hooker. General Sigel is to ¢ , - : 
reneral Sigel is to command @ re-| masters ran away from them at our approach, 


i serve force of one corps , : 
c one corps, and other troops leaving the dusky contrabands to welcome us 


hereafter to be assigned to him. His position 


4 : with fervent gratitude, and to join us at our 
| will undoubtedly be mainly to look after 


” 


departure. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. By Corentry Patmore. 
Boston: 'T.O, H. P. Burnham. = 1862. 


as he has heretofore been, in an independent |, 
position. It is stated positively that Jackson 
'with his force of 40,000 or more, is in the 


Welcome, bard of the houschold ! Always weleome, 
but never more so than now and here! We wish we 
could bear to.every home in this storm-swept land, to 
every aching heart of woman, to every anxious sleep- 
less patriot’s brain, these serene beautiful melodies 
of things nearest and commonest. The central vie 
quired an active force to prevent his rretting | torious fountains of power, unity and freedom cannot 
| be dried up and destroyed, so long as of love and faith 
| springs the home. There are the Bride and her Lord 
as old Scriptures foretell ; there the little child leads 
into harmouy the gentlest and the strongest forces,— 
the lion and the lamb. 


and that he has never been out of the Shen- 


andoah valiev. Assurances are given us that 





to guard that point. There will then be ‘re- 


their supplies. Twenty-five hundred sick sol- 


Is this then a great poem? Is Coventry Patmore a 
great poet? It is hard to say: we confess we do not 
know. To analyse and criticise sucha poein as this, 
for instance, would be like studying physiology by 
base of operatious was to be changed, came | anatomizing one’s intimate fricnd. Therefore, we 
the | can only say, that we have found it a pleasing, sug- 

; 3 ; 2 : gestive, cheering theme and strain; and have recorded 
again in possession of the Federal troops, | <impiy the thankful feelings which well up and 


and that the army was in motion in that direc- | shoot out toward Mr. Patmore. 
tion with their faces toward Richmond. 


will soon be made. 
Immediately following a statement that the 


intelligence that Fredericksburg was 


A| 
rapid movement would take the army there as 


But whilst we shall not criticise the poem as a 
whole, we will venture to assert that few works of 
the same extent contain so many brilliants. Of these 
| we show yotipa few,—they are mostly opals whose 
by the change the line of communication to | colors depend upon the angle at which you look. 


soon as the rebels can get there in force, and 


be kept open will be shorter, while it will <Clgkgat their et 
And setting, blessings, to the eyes, 
Like the sun’s course grow visible.” 


‘ y Jacks ; is dreadec -arness 
and draw Jackson from his dreaded nearnes “ Love an etetusl dmeettnnk. 


Dipped, glowing, in Death's iey brook.” 


*“ For central to the love of Heaven 


Within the week since the removal of Me- se 
Is eavh child, as each star tu space. 


Clellan have 


been set afloat, for no other reason that can 


numerous stories of disasters j : 
‘“* Nor will I, to my utter loss, 


Look to pluck roses from the cross.”’ 
* To feel that sweet scorn of al! good 
° ‘ a ° But her.”’ 
which his friends have made against the gov- 
** At least leave distant worlds alone 
ernment. Till you are native to your own.” 

General Kelley, after a forced march of 60) LrrERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
miles in 24 hours, attacked Imboden’s rebel yrowing interest in the writings of Theodore Parker 
cX in England, of late; a result doubtless dus, to a great 
‘ i | extent, to the Book of his Prayers, recently published. 
river, on the 9th inst, and utterly rowed the | The demand for his works have led to the design ofa 
rebels, killing and wounding many, capturing | complete edition of his works, which is already ad- 
vertised by Trubner, and is to be edited, we are told, 
by Francis Power Cobbe,a personal friend of Mr. 
Loss but three | Parker’a, the author of “Intuitive Morals.’’ This 
or four wounded. | work will necessarily occupy a long time in prepara- 

A recent arrangement for exchange of tion. Meanwhilea Mr. Binnis, of eee is pre 
| paring a selected series of Parker’s works, in cheap 





There has been a 


camp, on the South Fork of the Potoma 


50 prisoners, a quantity of arms, 250 hogs, 
horses, cattle, wagons, &e. 


prisoners, comprises a list as follows: Fed-)( 

eral officers :—Brig. Generals 13; Colonels | A letter which we have recently seen from Charles 
18; Lieut. Colonels 19; captains 541; lieu- | Dickens, speaks of having read Rebecea Harding’s 
Rebels :-—Colonels | account of Blind Tom, in the November Atlantic, with 
the profoundest intcrest, as q@ wonderful story won- 
derfully told. In our opinion it is not Miss Harding’s 
The balance Of forte to describe negro character ; and in John Lamar 


tenants 545; total 926. 
27; Lieut. Colonels 17; captains 467; licu- 
tenants 1085; total 1596. 
prisoners was 6000 privates in favor of the she pictures one a hundred times more monstrous 


> . than Blind Tom—one that certainly never had an 
Ti re ent, 24,000 having been ex-, he : 
ro erasing Ss havir .* existence. There are few negroes in Wheeling ; but 


changed. These do not include the Federal p)i,4 Tom came there, and if he waa ever seen and 
| officers and men captured at Harper's Ferry ; | it was then. 


and are mainly confined to captures in the| Messrs Ticknor & Fields promise us good winter 
: : : ing ; . k by Theo- 

| se year, with those at reading ; among other things a new wor 

bas — - aie oie |dore Winthrop, called “THE CANOE AND THF 


} Santa Rosa Island 8 year ago. A subsequent | SADDLE; adventures in Northern rivers and forests;”’ 


"arrangement provides for an additional num- Bayard Taylor’s Life-Story (“The Poct's Journal ;”) 
f Di i ‘3 i , TITAN, 
f 8000 including the captures at Harper's | and a translation of Richtey’s great Romance 
j —" . ea i ee t from the pen of the poet ‘Charles T. Brooks. Som: 
} Fouy _ cern iy sana. | portions of the latter we have had an opportunity ©: 
few prisoners in the hands of either party. | examining while it was in the translater’s bande 

CAMP. THE WES and can confidentially bid our readers “ save : 
PRES aga a appetites’? for a literary thankegiving-dinner, 
An expedition under General Ransom a‘- come off (so T. and F. announce) on December 3. 
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FRATERNITY LECTURES 


FIFTH COURSE. 


The public of Boston and Vicinity are respectful 
informed that the FirtH CounsE or LECTURES ve 
der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OP THE TWEN- 
TY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SocrETY, will be 
continued on successive TUESDAY EVENINGS by 
Lectures from the following persons — 


“ 25.—-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 

** 9—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

‘“* 16—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

‘* 23—JACOB M. MANNING. 

\ 30.—GEORGE WM. CURTIS, 
Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 0’clock. Course 
the Bearer and Lady at §2 each, 


may be obtained at Williams and Everett’s, 234 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 





Ti¢kets, naniiting 


D So of Tremont Temple ; and gh mem- 


erofthe Lecture Committee, who in fo 
have had the disposal of tickets. 


er years 





BOSTON 
FUGITIVE AID SOCIETY. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


IN AID OF THE 


SUFFERING FREEDMEN OR CONTRABANDS 


Of Washington, D. C. to be delivered at 


JOY STREET CHURCH. 
sc 3 - OC “ * Rev. J. SELLA MARTIN. 

Dee. 1. - - “ « Rev. Dr. W. HAGuE. 
of - = « “ PROFESSOR C..L. REASON. 
a -. = ss * Rev. R.C. WATERSTON. 
bosgee * ae “ « FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 


TICKETS FOR THE COURSE, 50 CENTS. 


VALUABLE BUOKS 


J. P. MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
103 COURT STREET, 
Among which are the following by THoMAsS PAINE, 
t the prices annexed: 

Paine’s Complete Works, 3 yols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellancous Works, 1 vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1,00. 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket editicn, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3,50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
Paine’s Common Sence, pamphlet, $0.15. -aine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $90,75. 

** These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
tu follow.” —Thomas Paine, 1783. 

3 mo. 





oct. 4. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
VULCANITE BASE! 


ON A 

Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgement of food. By this method the teeth, 

| gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 

| gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

| It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 

| most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. QorCall and see specimens. 








} 

| PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 

| FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, '- BOSTON. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 





‘379 W.ASHIWGTON STREET. 





‘FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 
‘Political and Military Careers 


REVIEWED! 
, PRICE 10 CENTS. Copies mailed on receipt or 


; Stainps. 
H LEE & SHEPHARD, 


| 149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 

| Wednesday, by J. P. MeupUM. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct. 4. 

' 


GOLD MEDAL PIANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 


| A. M. MoPHAIL, JR. 


‘No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 
$175 to $800, 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





SPLENDID STOCK OF 


PIANOS! 





REDUCED PRICES. 


GREATLY 


|Special attention is mvited to his STARISCALE 


PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The following testunontals are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 


mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 
Dec. 16, °61.—My a cr a 
, ‘hich I bought of you a few months (ten 
sn nae gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall be giad for you to use va 4 name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
| of service to you. 
I am, my dear sir, very truly P sen 
(Signed) A. P, PEABODY. 

A. M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Maas. 
Transiated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 


CAMBRIDGE, 





of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
See, o. B., July 20, 61.—-Having used one of 
Mr. MePhail’s Star Pianos instead of a Grand, in my 
| concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
| pwr instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitnde of action, ¢ asticity and delicacy of 
| touch, and in power, purity and sweetnefe of tone, 
| and after frequent and severe 7 : ogg ce per 
be reguiar masterpieces in the art of pia f 
manufacture. RICHARD MULDER. 





Important Information 
TO THE BLIND 


Such as suffe> rom Sore, Weak, or In 
FLAMED eyes; Frtms, Ctoupy, Mistz sight, 
and Imperrect VISION from whatever cause, 
tending to hopeless blindness. Sent to you 
upon receipt of one dime. Address LAROY 
SUNDERLAND, Ocvust, Boston, Mass. 
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SURRENDER OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


Report of the Investigating Committee, 


The Militery Commission which was ap- - 
pointed to investigate the circumstances of © 
the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, has made 
the following report :— 


The Commission, consisting of Major-Gen- 
eral D. Hunter, United States army of Vol- 
unteers, President; Major-General G. Cad- 
walader, United States army of Volunteers ; 
Brigadier-General C. C. Augur, United 
States army of Volunteers; Major Donn 
Piatt, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volun- 
teers; Captain F. Ball, Aide-de-Camp of 
Volunteérs ; Colonel G. Holt, Judge-Advo- 
cate-General—called by the government to 
investigate the conduct of certain officers con- 
nected*with, and the circumstances attending 
the ab¥hdonment of Maryland Heights and 
the surrender of Harper's Ferry, have the 
honor to report the following :— 

On the 3d of September General White 
entered Harper’s Ferry with his force from 
Winchester. The next day he was ordered 
to Martinsburg, to take command of the 
forces there. On the 12th of September he 
again.returned to Harper's Ferry, where he 
remained until the surrender, without assum- 
ing the command. 

On the 7th of September General McClel- 
lan, the most of his forces having preceded 
him, ‘left; Washington under orders issued 
some days previously, to drive the enemy 
from Maryland. That night be established 
his headquarters at Rockville, from which, 
on the 11th of September, he telegraphed to 
General Halleck to have Colonel Miles or- 
dered to join him at once. 

On the 5th.of September Colonel Thomas 
H. Ford, Thirty-second Ohio, took command 
of the forces on Maryland Heights. Forces 
were then placed at Solomon’s Gap and at 
Sandy Hook. Those at Sandy Hook 
under Colonel Maulsby, retired by Colo- 
nel Miles’s order to the eastern slope of 
Maryland Heights, two or three days pre- 
vious to their evacuation by Colonel Ford. 
On the 11th of September the force at Solo- 
mon’s Gap were driven in by the enemy. 
Colonel Ford called upon Colonel Miles for 
reinforcements. ‘The One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth New York and the Thirty-ninth 
New York (Garibaldi Guards) were sent him 
on Friday, the 12th of September, and on the 
morning of the 13th he was further reinforced 
by the One Hundred and Fifteenth New York 
and a portion of a Maryland regiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Downey. 

Colonel Ford made requisition for axes and 
spades to enable him to construct defences on 
the Heights, but obtained none. With ten 
axes belonging to some Maryland troops, 
hiring all that could be obtained, a slight 
bréast-work of trees was constructed on the 
12th, near the crest of the Heights, and a 
slashing of timber made for a short distance 
in front of the breast-work. 

The forces under Colonel Ford were sta- 
tioned at various points on Maryland Heights, 
the principal force being on the crest of the 
hill near the breast-work and look-out. 
Skirmishing commenced on Friday, the 12th, 
on the crest of the hill. 

Early on the morning of the 13th the ene- 
my made an attack on the crest of the hill, 
and after some time the troops retired in 
some confusion to the breastwork, where they 
were rallied. About 9 o'clock a second attack 
was made, which the troops behind the 
breastwork resisted for a short time, and until 
Colonel Sherrill, of the One Hundted and 
‘Twenty-sixth New York, was wounded, and 
carried off the field, when the entire One 
Hundred and ‘Twenty-sixth regiment, as 
some witnesses testify, all but two compa- 
nies, Major Hewitt states, broke and tled in 
utter confusion. Men and most of the ofli- 
cers all fled together, no effort being made to 
rally the regiment, except by Colonel Ford, 
Licutenant Barras, Acting-Adjutant, and 
some oflicers of other regiments, directed by 
Colonel Miles, then oh the Heights. 

Soon after, the remaining forces at the 
breastwork fell back, under a supposed order 
from Major Hewitt, who himself says that he 
gave no such order; merely sent instructions 
to the captains of his own regiment that, if 
they were compelled to retire, to do so in 
rood order. Orders were given by Colonel 
Ford fur the troops to return to their posi- 
tion. They advanced some distance up the 
Heights, but did not regain the breastwork. 

That evening Colonel Miles was on Mary- 
land Heights for some hours, consulting with 
Colonel Ford. He leit between 11 and 12 
o'clock, without, directly ordering Colonel 
Ford to evacuate the Heights, but instructing 
him, in case he was compelled to do so, to 
spike the guns and throw the heavy siege 
guns down the mountain. 

About 2 o’clock, perhaps a little later, by 
the order of Colonel Ford the Heights were 
adandoned, the guns being spiked according 
to instructions. 

On Sunday Colonel D’Utassy sent over to 
Maryland Heights four companies under Ma- 
jor Wood, who brought off, without opposi- 
tion, four brass 12-pounders, two of which 
were imperfectly spiked, and a wagon load of 
ammunition. 

Gent. White, on his return to Harper's Fer- 
ry on the 12th of September, suggested to 
Colonel Miles the propriety of contracting 
his lines on Bolivar Lleights so as to make a 
better defence, but Colonel Miles adhered 
to his original line of defence, stating that 
he was determined to make his stand on Bol- 
ivar Height General White also urged the im- 
portance of holding Maryland Heights, even 
should it require the taking the entire force 
over there from Harper's Ferry. Colonel 
Miles, under his orders to hold Harper's Ferry 
to the last extremity, while admitting the im- 
portance of Maryland Heights, seemed to re- 
gard them as applying to the town of Har- 

er’s Ferry and held that to leave Harper's 
_ welaig even to go on Maryland Heights, 
would be disobeying his instructions. 

« General Mctlellan established his head- 
uarters at Frederick City on the morning of 

e 13th of September. On the night of the 
13th, after the evacuation of Maryland 
Heights, Cclonel Miles directed Captain 
(now Major) Russell, of the Maryland caval- 
ry, to take with him a few men and endeavor 
to get through the enemy's lines and reach 
some of our forces—General McClellan, if 
possible—and to report the condition of Har- 
per’s Ferry, that it could not hold out more 
than forty-eight hours, unless reinforced, and 
to urge the sending of reinforcements. Cap- 
tain Russel reached General MeClellan’s 
headquarters at Frederick at 9 A. M. on Sun- 
day, the lith of September, and reported as 
directed by Colonel Miles. Immediately up- 
on his arrival General McClellan sent off a 
messenger, as Captain Russel] understood, to 
General Franklin. 

At 10 A. M. Captain Russell left for Gen- 
eral Franklin’s command, with a communica- 
tion to General Franklin trom General Me- 
Cleilan. He reached General Franklin about 
3 o'clock that afternoon, and found him ‘en- 
yaged with the enemy at Crampton’s Gap. 

“he enemy were driven from the Gap, and 
the next morning, the 15th, General Franklin 
passed through the Gap, advancing about a 
mile, and Sading the enemy drawn up in line 
of battle in his tront, drew his own forces up 

in line of battle. While thus situated, the 
cannonading in the direction of Harper's Fer- 
ry, which had been heard very distinctly all 
the morning—Harper’s Ferry being about 
seven miles distant—suddenly ceased, where- 
upon General Franklin sent word to General 

cClellan of the probable surrender of Har- 
per’s Ferry by Colonel Miles, and did not 
deem it necessary to proceed turther in that 
direction. 

The battle of South Mountain was fought 
on Sunday, the 14th. : 

On the same day, Sunday, during the af- 
ternoon, the enemy at Harper's Ferry at- 
tacked the extreme lett of the line on Bolivar 
Heights, but after some time were repulsed 
by the troops under command of General 
White. 

Sunday night the cavalry at Harper's Fer- 
ry made their escape, under Colonel Davis 
of the Twelfth Illinois cavalry, by permission 
of Colonel Miles, and reached Greencastle, 
Pa., the next morning, capturing an ammuni- 
tion train belonging to lanes Longstreet 


consisting of some fifty or sixty wagons, ,extreme reluctance. An officer who cannot 


The commission regard this escape of the cav- | appear before any — tribunal to answer 
alry, &c. or explain charges gravely affecting his char- 
Several of the infantry officers desired per-' acter; who has met his death at the hands of 
mission to cut their way out, at the same time the enemy, even upon the spot he disgrace- 
the cavalry made their escape, but Colonel fully surrenders, is entitled to the tenderest 
Miles refused, upon the ground that he had care and most caraful investigation. This 
never been ordered to hold Harper's Ferry the Commission has accorded Colonel Miles, 
to the last extremity. and in giving a decision only repeats what 
On the morning of the 15th the enemy runs through our nine hundred pages of testi- 
opened their batteries from several points— mony strangely unanimous upon the fact, that 
seven to nine as estimated by different wit- Colonel Miles’s incapacity, amounting to al- 
nesses—directing their attack principally up- most imbecility, led to the shameful surrender 
on our batteries on the left of Bolivar Heights. | of this important post. 
The attack commenced at daybreak. About; Early as the 15th of Augast he disobeys 
7 o'clock Colonel Miles represented to Gen- the orders of Major General Wool to fortity 
eral White that it would be necessary to sur-| Maryland Heights. When it is surrounded 
| render. ‘and attacked by the enemy, its naturally 
| General White suggested that the brigade | strong positions are unimproved, and from his 
‘commanders be called together, which was | criminal neglect, to use the mildest term, the 
‘done. Colonel Miles stated that the ammu- large force of the enemy is almost upon an 
nition forthe batteries was exhausted, and he equality with the small force under his com- 
|had about made up his mind to surrender. | mand. : 
|'That was agreed to by all present, and Gen-, He seems to have understood, and admitted 
‘eral White was sent by Colonel Miles to ar- to his officers, that Maryland Heights is the 
range terms. The white flag was raised by | key to the position, and yet he places Colonel 
‘order of Colonel Miles, but the enemy did Ford in command with a feeble force, makes 
/not cease fire for some half or three-quarters | no effort to strengthen them by fortifications, 
‘of an hour after. Colonel Miles was mortally although between the Sth and 14th of Sep- 
wounded after the wilite flag was raised. The tember there was ample time to do so; and 
surrender was agreed upon about 8 A. M. on to Colonel Ford's repeated demands for 
Monday, the 15th of September. means to entrench, and aditional reinforce- 

The following was the testimony respect- ments, he makes cither an inadequate return 
lively of the officers commanding batteries: or no response at all. He gives Colonel 
'At the time of the surrender Captain Von Ford a discretionary power as to when he 
Schlen had some ammunition—could not tell shall abandon the Heights—the fact of aban- 
what amount, but mostly shrapnel; had lost donment having, it seems, been concluded on 
about one hundred rounds on Saturday, the in his own mind. For, when this unhappy 
13th, by the explosion of a limber caused by event really occurs, his only exclamation was 
lone of the enemy’s shells. Captain Rigby to the effect that he feared Colonel Ford had 
|had expended, during the siege of Harper's given upto soon—although he must have 
Ferry, about six hundred rounds, with the ex- known that-the abandonment of Maryland. 

ception of canister: had nothing but canister Heights was the surrender of Harper's Ferry. 
left. Captain Potts had expended about This leavilg the key of the position to the 
1000 rounds, with the exception of canister, keeping of Colonel Ford, with discretionary 
had only canister left. “Captain Graham had power, after the arrival of that capable and 
but two guns of his battery under his imme-' courageous officer who had waived his rank 
diate command on the morning of the sur-|to serve wherever ordered, is one of the more 
render; had probably one hundred rounds of striking facts illustrating the incapacity of 
all kinds, but no longtime fuses. Captain Colonel Miles. 

Phillips had expended all his ammunition, | Immediately previous to and pending the 
except some forty rounds of canister and siege of Harper’s Ferry, he paroles rebel 
some long-range shell too large for his guns. prisoners and permits, indeed sends them, to 
Captain McGrath’s battery had been spiked the enemy’s headquarters. This, too, when 
and left on Maryland Heights on Saturday. — he should have known that the lack of ammu- 

It appears that during the siege, and short- nition, the bad conduet of some of our troops, 
lly previous, Colonel Miles paroled several the entire absence of fortifications, and the 
| Confederate prisoners, permitting them to abandonment of Maryland Heights, were im- 
‘pass through our lines. During the week portant facts they could, and undoubledly did, 
previous to the evacuation of Maryland communicate to the enemy. Sixteen of these 

Heights, a Lieutenant Rouse of the Twellth prisoners were paroled on the 13th, anda 
| Virginia cavalry, who had been engaged in a) pass given them in the handwriting of Colonel 
raid upon atrain from Harper's Ferry to Miles, while a rebel officer by the name of 
Winchester a short time before, was ¢aptured Rouse, alter an escape is retaken, and subse- 
oo Spare mp into Harper's Ferry. He es-| quently has a private interview with Colonel 
cape while on the way to the hospital to have Miles, is paroled, and after the surrender ap- 
his wounds dressed, but was retaken. He was’ pears at the head of his men, among the first 
‘parolled, but returned in command of some to enter Harper's Ferry. 
rebel cavalry on the morning of the surren-| If is not necessary to accumulate evidence 
der. : from the mass that throughout scarcely affords 
| The attention, of General A. P. Hill was one fact in contradiction to what cach one 
ealled to the fact that Lieutenant Rouse was establishes, that Colonel Miles was incapable 
a parolled prisoner, , but no attention was of conducting a defence so important as was 
paid to it. Jicutenant Rouse himself, on be- this of Harper's Ferry. The Commission 
ing spoken to about it, laughed at the idea of would not have dwelled upon this painful sub- 
observing his parole. On Saturday, the dav ject were it not for the fact that the officer who 
of the attack upon and evacuation of Mary land placed this incapable in command should share 
Heights, Colonel Miles directed that sixteen in the responsibility, and in the opinion of 
Confederate prisoners be permitted to pass the Commission Major General Wool is guilty 
acs to rejoin the rebel army at to this extent of a grave disaster, and should 
Other cases are testified to, but be censured for his conduct. 

The Commission has remarked freely on 
Colonel Miles, an old officer who has been 
Brigadier General Julius White and Colonels killed in the service of his country, and it 

D’Utassy and Trimble. cannot, from any motive of delicacy, refrain 
from censuring those in high command, when 
it thinks such censure deserved. The Gen- 
eral-in-Chief has testified that General Mc- 
Clellan, alter having received orders to repel 
the enemy invading the state of Maryland, 
marched only six miles per day, on an aver- 
age, when pursuing this invading enemy. 
The General-in-Chief also testifies that in his 
opinion General McClellan could and should 
have relieved and protected Harper's Ferry, 
and in this opinion the Commission fully con- 








through our 
Winchester. 
those are the most mportant. 2 | 


¢ " 
Of the subordimate officers referred to in 
this case, the commission finds, with the ex- 
ception of Colonel Thomas IL. Ford, nothing 
in their conduct that calls for censure. Gen- 
eral Julius White merits its approbation. He 
appears from the evidence to have acted with 
decided capability and courage. 
| In this connection the Commission calls at- 
‘tention to the disgraceful behavior of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-sixth New York regi- 
‘ment of infantry, and recommends that Major 


| Baird should, for his bad conduct, as shown, ~-, : ‘ 
Baird sh ul 1, for his ssa es : Lhe evidence thus introduced confirms the 
by this evidence, be dismissed the service. | 


« (tl Binnie: eee th wounding | ¢Omunission in the opinion that Harper's 

7 » » ) ers ¢ wr > “ ‘ i 

ome oO 1¢ ( € a c A G5 Ferry, as well as Marvland Heights, was 

‘of the gallant colonel, such as Lieutenant | ale bible oo A ha” occa 
aes. we ne he Come Prematurely surtendered. ie garrison 

| Barras, and others not known to the Com 


isssion, behaved with gallantry and should should have been satisfied that relief, how- 
sss vehaved w allantry s 
Re WE 5 ¢ ever long delayed, would come at last, and 
be commended. . 


| : (that a thousand men killed in Harper's Ferry 
' would have made a small loss had the post 
, been saved, and probably saved two thousand 
In the ease of Colonel Ford, charged with at Antictam. How important was this de- 
improper conduct in abandoning the Mary-. fence we can now appreciate. Of the 97,000 
land Heights, the Commission, after a careful men composing at that time the whole of Lee’s 
hearing of the evidence produced by the gov- army more than one-third were attacking 
ernment and that relied on by the defence, Harper's Ferry. And of this the main body 
anda due consideration of the arguments was in Virginia. By reference to the evi- 
offered by counsel, find : dence it will be seen that at the very moment 
| That on the oth of September Colonel Ford Colonel Ford abandoned Maryland Heights 


Colonel Thomas Ford. 


was placed in command of Maryland Heights his little army was in reality relieved by Gen- + 


by Colonel Miles. That Colonel Ford, find- | erals Franklin and Sumner’s corps at Cramp- 
ing the position unprepared by fortifications, | ton’s Gap, within seven miles of his position ; 
earnestly urged Colonel Miles to furnish him and that after the surrender of Harper's Ferry 
means by which the Heights could be made no time was given to parole prisoners before 
tenable for the small force under his com- 20,000 troops were hurried from Virginia, 
mand, should a heavy one be brought against and the entire force went off on the double 
him. That these reasonable demands were, quick to relieve Lee, who was being attacked 
for some cause unknown to the Commission, at Antietam. Had_ the garrison been slower 
not responded to by the officer in command to surrender, or the army of the Potomac 
of Harper's Ferry. That subsequently, when swifter to march, the enemy would have been 
the enemy appeared in heavy force, Colonel forced to raise the siege, or would have been 
Ford frequently and earnestly called upon taken in detail, with the Potomac dividing his 
Colonel Miles tor more troops, representing force. 
that he could not hold the Heights unless rein- 
forced. That these demands were feebly or! 
not at all complied with. That as late as the’ aN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF CHARLES SUM- 
morning of the 13th Colonel Ford sent two NER 
written demands to Colonel Miles for rein- | ‘ 
forcements, and saying that with the troops) The London Morning Star pays the fol- 
then under his command he could not hold) Jowing handsome tribute to Senator Sumner ; 
the Heights, and unless relieved or otherwise re 
ordered, he would have to abandon them. The Massachusetts senator has lately hada 
, That as late as 11 o'clock A. M. of the 13th, meeting with his constituents. Fragments 
afew hours previous-to the abandonment of and summaries of his speech at Faneuil Hall 
this position, Colonel Miles said to Colonel have found their way into most English news- 
Ford that he (Colonel Ford) could not have | papers. Let the sympathizers with the South 
another man, and must do the best he could, produce, if they can, from their side of Ma- 
and if unable to defend the place he must) sen and Dixon’s line, any utterance to com- 
spike the guns, throw them down the hill, and pare with it in all the qualities that should 
withdraw to Harper's Ferry in good order. © commend human speech to human audience. 
The court is then satistied that Colonel It is not a direct appeal to the sympathies of 
Ford was given a discretionary power to a foreign power or people, like most of the 
abandon the Heights, as his better judgment addresses that issue from the South. It is 
might dictate; and it believes from the evi- the domestic commentary of an eminent 
dence, circumstantial and direct, that the re- American upon measures and events equal 
sult did not to any great extent surprise nor with the greatest in American history. 7 
in any way displease the officer in command ‘* This representative of a powertul com- 
at Harper's Ferry. munity addresses to his fellow-citizens con- 
But this conclusion, so much relied upon siderations upon the conduct of a war in 
by the defence, forces the Commission to a which they and he are more deeply interested 
consideration of the fact—did Colonel Ford, than any English ‘constituency has been in 
under the discretionary power thus vested in) any war which England has waged since the 
him, make a proper detence of the He ights, days otf Cromwell. It is such a speech as 
and hold them as he should have done until, Hampden might have spoken in Buckingham- 
driven off by the enemy ? shire, or Pym in the Guildhall. It treats 
The evidence shows conclusively that the both of principles and policy—of the means 
force upon the Heights was not well managed; of success and of the ends which can alone 
that the point most pressed, was weakly de- anctity the struggle or glorify success. It 
tended as to numbers, and, after the wounding breathes throughout the spirit of justice and 
of the Colonel of the One Hundred and Twen- of freedom, It puts no difference between 
jty-sixth New York Infantry, it was left with- the negro and the white man, except that for 
out a competent officer in command, Colonel the former it claims rights larger than the 
Ford himself not appearing nor designating law or¢he sword can entorce—the rights of 
any bne who might have restored order and social equality: while for the latter it asserts 
encouraged the men; that the abandonment the title, given by a solemn compact and con- 
of the Heights was premature is clearly firmed by three generations of practice, to 
prev ed. Our torces were not driven from rule the American territory by the Vote of 
the hill, as tull time was given to spike the the American people. There is in it Qo taint 
guns and throw the heavier ones down the of a passion tor bloodshed, tor domination or 
elit! and retreat in good order to Harper's for vengeance. And this is no sudden or ex- 
Ferry. The next day a force returning to ceptional exhibition of American character. 
the Heights found them unoceupied, and — ** Throughout his public lite Mr. Sumner 
brought away unmolested four abandoned has held the same doctrines, expressed the 
guns and a quantity of ammunition. sane spirit. By virtue of them, no less than 
In so grave acgse as this, with such dis- of his rare abilities and culture, he has risen 
gracetul consequences, the court cannot per- to the high places.of the Republic. He is the 
mit an officer to shield himself behind the leader of a party as well sa the representative 
tact that he did as well as he could, if in so of the first New England State, and chairman 
doing he exhibits a lack of military capacity. of the Foreign Affairs Committee of Congress. 
It is clear to the Commission that Colonel ; Too advanced a thinker, and too pure a poli- 
Ford ‘should not have been placed in com- | tician for office in a Cabinet undecided on the 
mand on Maryland Heights; that he condyct- slavery question, he has pioneered its way and 
ed the detence without ability, and abandoned shaped its conclusions. Is he not aman whose 
his position without sutlicient cause, and has name should check the blustering apologists 
shown throughout such a lack of military of slavery and secession? When he was 
capacity as to disquahty him, in the opinion struck down in the Senate House by a South- 
of the Commission, for a command in the ern ruffian, all Europe hissed at the outrage, 
service. while the ladies of South Carolina presented 
its bully perpetrator with a gold-headed cane. 
The rebellion is just such a blow at the Union 
as Preston Brooks struck at Charles Sumner 
—and yet there are English hands and voices 
to applaud the deed as worthy heroes of pa- | 
triotism and civilization.” | 





Colonel D. S, Miles. 


The Commission has approached a considera- 
tion of this officer's conduct in connection 
with the surrender of Harper's Ferry with 


DR. SOLGER’S SPEECH ATA MEETING OF hadto decide between those two loyalties. A 
GERMANS IN NEW YORK. majority decided for the slave power. Those 
| Just previous to the election a meeting of who remained, remained with divided hearts. 
es ‘ ixceptions there were of men exalted above 
loyal Germans in New York was holden, the common level. by patriotic inspiration. 
which was addressed by Dr. REINHOLD Sox- But few in a number are capable of such ex- 
‘cer. The following report of his speech we altation. Yet, the President had no other 
take from the N. ¥. Tribune. authorities to consult in the new and gigantic 
task which devolved upon his inexperienced 
After a few preliminary remarks, in refer- hands as Commander-in-chief. He referred, 
lence to the letter of Gen. Schurz, he spoke as a matter of course, to those who enjoyed 
| of the Seymour party, and said: This faction 4 well-earned reputation as military experts 
|just now, for the purposes of the election, —officers of the regular army. Thus the 
‘takes the Constitution \under its protection. conduct of the war, and with it the main di- 
‘It accuses the government of having violated rec. on of the Government policy, fell under 
lit, more particularly with regard to two the control of men upon whom devolved the 
‘points, viz: by the so-called Emancipation task of fighting their own views, their own 
vocation of President Lincoln, by which sympathies, their own part, their own friends 
it is said the constitutional rights of the and comrades—loyal boys as they had always 
‘slaveholders are encroached upon, and by known them—even to extermination. Such 
the imprisonment of citizens without due pro- a task is above human nature. There must 
‘cess of law, which is considered an infringe- be a great deal of unconscious, so to say, not 
ment upon the constitutional rights of the entire treason. There could not be but some 
‘citizen. By the incessant teachings of inter- cases of premeditated treason ; there are, it 
‘ested parties, the American people have 1s a pleasure not to forget, cases of the most 
‘finally settled down in a fixed idea, that spotless loyalty. God torbid that any one 
'slaveholding is a right under the American should approach but with veneration the gray 
| Constitution. I have read the Constitution hair of old Scott. But his example is the 
| with a special view of discovering the pas- more instructive, as the loyalty of his heart is 
sage conveying such right. I have read it so absolutely beyond doubt. And yet he could 
‘again and again, from beginning to end. prone: a compromise with traitors in arms: 
My search has been in vain. There is no Placed between the principles on which the 
‘right of Slavery in the Constitution. As far glory of this Government rests—and his na- 
'as the Constitution is concerned, Slavery ton sympathizes, he recommended virtually, 
| does not exist in the United States of Amer- that a majority defeated in an election might 
lica. There are undoubtedly several passages take up arms and threaten or fight a majority 
in which the institntion of Slavery is distinctly into submission to the minority’s platform. 
‘alluded to, although not by that name; and, Old Scott has saved Washington and a rem- 
‘in which rights are guaranteed by the Consti- nant of the army. By saving these he has, 
tution to slaveholding, though not by that in all human probability, saved the country. 
name. The reason why that name is omitted [Great applause.] It was an act of exalted 
is not oversight. It is known as a fact, upon loyalty. But the counsels of divided instincts 
the authority of James Madison, one of the of that kind were not likely to be wholesome 
framers of the Constitution, that the word was to the future conduct of the war or to the 
omitted because it was considered incompatable choice of men. They have not proved whole- 
with the spirit of the Constitution to acknowl- some. The conduct of the war I will not re- 
edge property in man. Everybody tries to get call. The command of the army was con- 
over this apparent contradiction according to the ducted with apparently no other view than to 
turn of his preconceived sympathies, But the prevent it from doing harm to the enemy. 
fect is it is no contradiction, Certain rights are \]] hicher officers suspected of being capa- 
undoubtedly conceded to Slavery in the Consti- he and willing to fight were systematically 
Thera 1. The ght of abana che 9 ai femoved, — in means, frequently plac- 
: : >» 1, ed ina crippled condition in exposed posi- 
trade until the year 1801, but no longer. 2. The pai Pett ite itiad tes thet’ sanen 
privilege of counting three-fifths of the slave ~.” wpa _— 1ously insulted by their ae 
population as so many free inhabitants in appor- "0FS to worry them out of the army. The 
tioning to the respective States the number of SYstem, from the one who has carricd it to 
their representatives to Congress. 3. To reclaim §reatest perfection, may he called ilalleck- 
fugitive slaves from other States where they may !sm. Now was the time for the Breckinridge 
have fled. The tact of the Constitution making Democracy to take possession of the country. 
three ‘such stipulations in favor of Slavery is The Government had adopted their system. 
adduced as a proof that Slavery is recognized by To oppose this system was to obstruct the 
the Constitution. An illustration taken from a Government in the conduct of the war, i. e., 
subject, at present very familiar, will at once wastreason; was the presumption of factious 
jshow the fallacy of the conclusion, The | civilians to interfere in military matters. Be- 
| United States Government exchanges prisoners fore this accusation of loyalty the Unionist 
with the Rebels. It thereby recognizes to the Press¥uailed. It was cilectually silenced. 
Rebel soluiers taken in battle, arms in hand, the ‘Phe minds of the people were delivered up 
rights of soldiers of a belligerent nation, instead | Without resistance to demoralization by the 
of hanging them as Rebels. Does it thereby el agp ae thine axe the 
| recognize the Confederacy as a belligerent nation? ee ee ee 
| The distinction is obvious. The Rebellion is a rearts of the masses more susceptible than to 
‘fact, but nota righg. Any fact which meets us military heroism. A military hero, then, was 
| face to face, exacts from us terms of accomodation. | t? be fabricated after the Breckinridge heart. 
| If we were to treat the soldiers of the Rebels as! This is neither the time nor the place to pres 
| Rebels, the war would degenerate into the most sent the evidence for or against McClellan's 
| horrible barbarities. We therefore agreee with military capacity, as evinced in the conduct 
| the Corfederacy—though we do not acknow]- of his campaigns. But one thing it will be 
| edge its legal existence—with regard to certain diflicult to deny, viz: That his reputation as 
| points of intercourse, These points being agreed a young Napoleon was given to the world 





/upon, they bétome mutual riglits of the parties cut and dried before he had done anything 


| which have agreed upon them, without those which an average colonel of a regiment might 
| parties acknowledging as much as each cther’s not have done as well. [Great applause and 
jexistence. The right « the Rebel prisoners tO Jayehter, and uproar. A person in the audi- 
the treatment of soldiers is now as sacred a8 any yey protested. ** Put him out ;” ‘* put him 
| other compact on earth, without interfering with C1. Wen Woctenss bes bi Goce the 
our right to blot the Confederacy itself from out."] “ peprbpeeiis xe a 
(existence. The relation between Slavery and gentleman is a Conservative, [Laughtér. ] 
the Constitution is precisely the same. The 1 will explain; I never said, Sir, that McC lel- 

lan was not the greatest Captain of this age 
(Great laughter.] I call this 


| Constitution emphatically refuses to recognize 
| Slavery by the mere fact of its being ashamed of OF any age. | t 
| calling it by name. It is distinctly transmitted audience to witness, that | never said any 
as a fact that the name was blotted out in order such thing. Iam a great deal too careful 
| that the property in man might not appear recog- | about my reputation for loyalty to have ven- 
|nized by the Constitution, Yet Slavery was a tured to express such aheresy, [Laughter. ] 
| fact which could not be then immediately re- All 1 did say was, that his reputation as the 
| moved, and as such a fact concessious were to Young Napoleon had been made before he 


| . P eas ° ; 
| be made to it. ‘Three distinct concessions were had had an opportunity to know what he was 


| made and embodied in the Constitution. Hav- —what, if The Herald ever spoke the truth, 
| ns gee yo they became sy prices — ‘he most certainly is. [Great Laughter.] But 
‘eas amd many rane teh 0, ee” hn he very som had an opportenity ay, 
_and specitied concessions went, went the rights ae agg * acuta ant palate what et 
of Slavery. Beyond those three specitied con- 1 4". ere never, indeed, was a genera 
cessions Slavery never existed under the Con- ' whom opportunities were given so liberal- 
‘stitution, ‘The slaveholder under the Constitu- ly to make good his previously made reputa- 
tion has a right to catch slaves, but not to hold tion. Indeed, it sometimes would appear as 
islaves. ILis catching slaves as long as he does though the whole war was carried on for no 
| hold slaves, as a tact, is his constitutional right. | other purpose than to give opportunities to 
| His holding slaves is but a fact without any General McClellan to prove himself after all 
constitutional bearing. That this is the only|ageneral. (Great laughter.) But there was 
true position to take with regard to Slavery, is) a continuous succession of unfortunate acci- 
proved by the whole course of the Constitution | dents which regularly deprived him of the 
of the United States. The Constitution of the possibility of improving those opportunities. 
United States is nothing but a succession of (ne time it was one thing, and one time it 
op sang Alana a pega and was another. When Stuart made his raid 
ery. at need is there of a compromise | ; OEE Be ; Sas 
or saianidesiads with regard to certain y nee “aii prety: ihe — yh rig babe 
rights, if the party in whose favor these stipula- 1 wins: argh it : a CN 1 pose eae eae 
‘tions are made enjoy the fullness of constitu- ;’°C@US® he did mr efend the State; for if 
itiowal existence? The very fact of certain he had defended it, there would have been 
| specitied rights being granted by special strpula- 8 occasion for the General of the Army of 
| tion is incontestible proof of all rights not speci- the Potomac forgetting to defend it. [Great 
tied being withheld. ‘Ihe rights of Slavery under laughter. ] When he missed taking Richmond, 
the Constitution go as far as the points speciticsliy it was undoubtedly the fault of Stanton. In 
named in the Censtitution or added by later the former case there was a want of equip- 
| Congresses go. ‘They are derived trom those: ments, which ought to have beensent to him; 
compromises. ‘They are valid during the con- | before Richmond it was a want of regiments. 
| tinuance of the fact of Slavery, but they do not In Winter the roads were impassible, and in 
exclude the discor tinuance of the fact. whenever Spring, by some unfortunate accident, the 
z = in the interest of the nation to discon- army got into a swamp. By this unfortunate 
| seri 3 : i : accident a great deal of time was lost. For 
peta rene a redial ecu if he had not got into that swamp, he would 
A f sae ye ee not have been dbliged to tighi his way out of 
pation Proclamation be sustained. he Presi-| . HE Oe Pay The hl ah @ 
dent declares that on and aiter the Ist of Jan- '' (Great laughter. ] , SE SER Ae CB 
uary, 1863, the slaves of Rebels shall be free. ce iors aca cig! sora “» caught. 
‘Yo call this an Emancipation Proclamation is a [Renewed laughter.) Good heavens! There 
misnomer. ‘That name would imply that those | ¥ever Was @ man so perseeuted by unfortu- 
slaves only became Constitutionally tree through hate accidents and men. ) ou understand, I 
the President’s Proclamation, and only from the do not at all doubt his reputation, I only say 
Ist of January, while the fact is, that ander the that his reputation is made up of anumber of 
Constitution there never was a slave, whether unfortunate accidents which would have kill- 
before or after the Ist of January. There being ed the reputation of anybody else. [Laugh- 
no rights under the Constitution of holding ter.] ‘This reputation asa General is made 
slaves, the President by his Proclamation could wp of excuses that he never has had the right 
not thus emancipate slaves, nor intringe Upon opportunity to prove himself a General. I 
the rights of slavelolders, nor violate the Consti- qid not mean to say by this that he was not 
tution in that particular, even though it had been, creat as Napoleon. -I protest [never said 
bi most, detergined intention, volo he Sicha thing, “On the contrary, his retreat 
edged by the Government of this country as a from the isc, eed be compared with 
fact, from certain urgent considerations, The |¢¥¢tt in history or story but with Napoleon's 
President now declares that from certain other "treat from Moscow, Where the old Na- 
considerations, still more urgent, he discontinues peleon finished his career, the young one 
recognizing Slavery as a fact. The expression of commenced his, {t proarious laughter. } It 
Secretary Seward in his circular note isto the would be ridiculous my friends, if it were not 
point. Seward is altogether a keen thinker sad. They have have raised an idol of pa- 
whatever may be thought of him as a statesman. per and printers’s ink, and whoever expreses 
Depend upen it the Constitution is sate in the his doubt of its divinity is set down as an 
hands of Abraham Lincoln. Honest old Abe atheist. It is even so in an electioneering 
is a great deal too honest [laughter] to think jyanauver, to accuse the person of the crime 
of laying irreverent hands upon the Constitution. of having doubted of McClellan's General- 
And he is a great deal too much of a Yankee ship, or of not being on the most cordial 
withal for such a thing. A Yankee always torms with him. 1 can understand and honor 
aa gn a =P the oi og his a Llama tet the motives of the Unionist journals for not 
« of sly sistent. y ° . . . oe 
andor tea seruulonly comiaen oaly Gpyang thn disgracll superstition. A 
of great moral courage and inevitable historical this hour of the country’s danger, they would 
bearing; a great act in the sublimest sense of avoid anything that could create dissension, 
theterm. [Applause.] It is an emangipation There are many among us who take such ab- 
act, indeed. But it is not the slave whom Abra- ication of judgment for a sign of feebleness 
ham. Lincoln has emancipated, but himselt and the of mind, while it is, ‘In fact, a sublime abdica- 
country from that barbarous and loathsome tion of self, that highest display of force of 
superstition of property in man being sacred character. It is on the basis of such a tem- 
under the laws of the United States. Whatever per that Republics can thrive, and we, my 
may happen now, and whether the wave of war {frjends, might learn a great deal from that 
go up or down for a while, still Slavery has come poble example. But there is a point where 
toan end forever. {Trem:ndous cheers.) The J¢jf-abdication, even in the hour of a crisis 
faith is gone, the temple must folow. John jit. this, ceases to be a virtue, and in my tell- 
Brown is dead, but his soul is march:ng on! ings, that point has been fully reached. Others 
[Tremendous cheers.] John Brown is dead, but oo think otherwise. I must speak. For 
Abraharn Lincoln lives, and I propose the senti- 2°") Ce ee te a eli 
ment of Horace Greeley—* God bless Abraham ete Ware SS oc eee ee cae 
Lincoln.” [Tremendous cheering.} | Mr. Solger ™@ner as hitherto, the rebellion will pies 
proceeded, amid much laughter, to show that by be overthrown. Phe ultimate result of this 
Article 3, Section 3 of the Constitution, Mr. entre abdication of all opposition to it on 
Seymour and his friends, if they maintain the the part of the Union men has _been this : 
Constitution must go and hang themselves. The L nion men have entire ly abdicated their 
He continued: ** Underthe circumstances, judgment into the bands of Abraham Lincoln 
the President could hardly avoid contiding the —Abraham Lincoln has abdicated his judg- 
conduct of the war to Breekinridge Demo- ment into the hands of the Breckinridge gen- 
eats. The officers of the army are as a rule erals, the Breckinridge generals receive their 
Breckinridge Democrats. It is to be consid- inspiration from the Breckinridge politicians, 
ered that thhse men had been in the habit, the Seymours and \ ailandighams, tutti quan- 
from tender years, of looking up tothe Slave f and the Seymours and \ allandighams con- 
Power as the dispenser of their tortunes; that spire with rebels. Sothat the result is that 
most of the officers now in high commands the whole country conspires with the rebels 
hat, when young men consecrated their vir- against itself. But still the country might 


| 


i gin swords with all the unsuspecting enthusi- have confidence in Lincoln. He had emanci- 


asm of youth and of martial ambition to the pated himself from the superstitions of Pro- 


‘cause of Slavery extension in the Mexican slavery doctrines; in spite of the influences 


war. They had pledged, their loyalty to the which surrounded him, he would emancipate 


slave interest ata time when their loyalty tothe himself, as a matter of patriotic necessity, T _the j ; 
ce of events, from the Breck- | nineteen provincial assemblies, the establish- 


|ment of which dates back to 1835, a time Press 
| when Brazil was torn by internal disorders, 
s 


slave interest was identical with loyalty to the through the log € 
Governmecat of thecountry. Then came the inridge war policy. Dr. Solger was received 
day. when they found that it was not, when they | throv.ghout with very warm applause. 





THE COMING CONTEST IN BRAZIL. | ending in a general rising of the slaves in the 
3 | North. To subdue the mutinous negroes the 
local parliaments were temporarily invested 
with considerable powers, which they have 
retained ever since. The jurisdiction of 
these assemblies, composed almost entirely of 
slav¢ owners, is analogous to that granted to 
the individual States of the North American 
republic, aud is exercised very nearly to the 
same ends as in the Southern States previous 
to the outbreak of the war. As a consequence, 
the Imperial Government is helpless in many 


The Revue des deux Mondes has recently 
contained some papers, on the state of Bra- 
zil, as novel as they are instructive. The 
great empire of South America is, in many 
respects, so wonderfully like the great repub- 
lie of the North, that it is all but impossible 
to read.the flaming history of the one, with- 
out being brought to think of the other, and, 
| Seeing the effect of slavery on democratic in- 
| stitutions, to follow with curious eye its re- 
Sa ug iak rset espe” the ental part ve 
| United Stites cscoteed Kine Fos cau Sse must give way oftener than is desirable to 
| Pictusat fate Brazil aii wile : ns sag local intluence. It does not seem at all like- 
‘lie onto as te ade sts Othe Cauk “I ly that king and ministers will get the upper 
peck erese : ne side of the Continent, a hand in this struggle, which has been going 
eie'y ingdom, of equal extent, developed it- on now for many years, with increasing gain 
iself on the other. It was to bea singular he-slave owne! rae 
trial between monarchy and republic such as a hamae riage - 

‘the world never’saw before. A territory of What is an probable *» that the free el- 
three million square miles on either side; an ee ee mabe peanees 
endless shore, splendid Mvers, and everything Strong already in Santa Catharina, Rio Sanede 
ithat conduces to the greatness of nations, sat hes and two or three other provinces, 
were supplied in abundance by nature. ‘There a whine, ee cae is 1M epgen 
was not a spot in the whole picture to mar its ne osiagetng grec seine fae — 
| brillianey, except the setae waiphaaes od sign rege ee i See 
‘of cancer hidden in the ote =< dinestic teeth’ ene. aio a oak mye Ne tips 
Ped wage s at once, to be suppressed either by the cen- 
[recta re SS tral Government, or to end in the’ establish- 
| The first visible appearance of the disease ment of new and completely independent 
| Was almost simultaneous in both countries. States. The movement has, to some extent, 
|The intluence of Great Britain having de- begun already, in the opposition of Pernam- 
| stroyed the main sources of the traffic in hu- buco and Bahia, the two most important cit- 
‘man flesh and blood, almost identical phe- ies of Brazil, next to Rio de Janeiro, to the 
-homena began to develop the great kingdom Imperial Government. ‘To subdue the threat- 
}of the South. In both tree labor to them- ening storm, one governor after another is 
| selves in the great republic of the North and despatched into the malcontent provinces, in 
encroach upon slavery, pushing the ‘*insti- order to watch the symptoms of rebellion, 
tution onward trom the moderate zone without having sufficient time to participate 
toward the equator, and fixing a geographical in it, Some of the presidents of Pernambu- 
boundary between liberty and bondage. Pre- co scarcely enjoyed more than a month of of- 
_vious to the treaty between England and Bra- fice, and cases have happened in which a 
| zil for the abolition of the slave trade (1826) fortnight’s government was all the time allow- 
/a full grown black man was to be bought at eds The wisdom of sucha system of mis- 
Rio de Janeiro for about £20, while a few trust seems extremely doubtful, and little fit- 
jyears after, his price rose to double the ted to insure the otherwise uncertain victory 
jamount. The treaty was not observed by of monarchical institutions over an oligarchi- 
jany means; but the commerce in ‘tebony cal slave power. 
| wood © grew more hazardous and the trader BE ae rats Ne 
had to be paid for his risk. For about thirty 
pee longer some fifty thousand slaves were gies igi aas ohms 
‘annually imported into Brazil, the cargoes Rev. J. G. Bass, Chaplain of the New 
gradually rising in price, and completely York 90th Regiment, writes to the Jribune, 
changing in character. 

While the tratlic in black men was open : : rs 
and undisturbed, the trader loaded his ships ** We have in this city a class of persons 
in the easiest possible manner, by embarking known as * Conchs.’ They are the natives, 

whole families of negroes; but when the °° children of persons born in the Bahama 
voyage became diflicult, the cargo had to be Islands, dnd are said to be the descendants of 
picked, and only strong bone and muscle were the tories of South Carolina during our revo- 
‘carried in the market, while the weak, the lutionary struggles. This class composes 
women, and children, had to stop behind. perhaps one-half of the entire population of 
| This had the double consequence of restrict- UUs island. Phey are an ignorant, clannish 
ing the field of slavery, and of altering the set, making a rather precarious living by fish- 
mode of slave industry. It was at the same ™¥, sponging, and wrecking. — They are 
period that both the American ang Brazilian mostly members of the’ Methodist Episcopal 
slaveholders began to neglect the old system Church South, and have all taken the * oath 
of husbandry, and to contine themselves to of allegiance,” and yet we are in bounds 
the more profitable cultivation of a single ar- ©! truth and Christian charity when we be- 
ticle—the cotton plant in the North, the cof. lieve and here assert that ten-twellths of them 
tee-tree in the South. It was found that the Bever had or felt one pulsation of honest 
black machine, not much given to and not Union sentiment. I here is searcely a family 
much allowed to think, was not able to Gom- ®™eng them that is uot represented in the 
|pete with the free white in the ordinary ®?™y of the so-called C. S.A. It isin the 
branches of’ tield labor, which are directed to church attended by these persons that prayer 
the production of food, and require, on ac- for the sick soldier is frowned down. These 
count of the diversity of cultivation, acertain @?¢ the persons that positively quit making 
amount of intelligence. The freeman, on *taw hats when they were told the soldiers 
the other hand, had no desire to be connected Weld buy them, as they had been ordered to 

with a most monotonous exercise of mere 0, 48 a sanitary measure. These are the 
physical force, and contented himself, both PeTsens to whom I applied through their pas- 
in the North and South of America, with eon- t™ to come and nurse our sick, while our un- 
fining the new staple industry within a given @¢¢limated soldier-nurses were being stricken 
boundary. It was thus that the slave power, down by the disease; and though liberal 
having entirely changed its old form, grew W8ees were offered, and even that we would 

. employ them on their own terms, after three 


as follows: 


up into a pelhitical, social, and commercial ©) : ne i 
monopoly, forming a State within a State. weeks (during which time our men were cut 
Neitherfthe ultra democratic institutions of the down three and four a day), decided they 
North American republic, nor the monarchic had no time to nurse the sick or save human 
form of government in the South, were of life, and not one man or woman came to our 
any avail to check the growth of the disease, help, nor did their ministers visit either offi- 
but both led exactly to the same result. ? cer or private while sick; and when, asa 
There is reason to believe that the Empe- military necessity, we called on and obtained 
ror Pedro IL has not only been long ago fully "este help to nurse our sick, dig our graves, 
alive to the dangers of the situation, but that 2" perform the drudgery of the garrison, 
he has a strong personal antipathy to the traf: these persons felt quite indignant at our in- 
ficin human flesh and blood. His Majesty terference with the negroes. These men are 
and at least two of his constitutional advisers the tools of another class, wealthier, wearing 
in the present ministry have long stood for- "eT clothes, and living in larger houses. 
ward against the encroachments of the slave #4 almost forgotten to give an important 
"power, but with, on the whole, as little suc- tana that it _ ie ap ogni 
vess .aé: the sheliten were i e United P¢Tsens are not only in sympathy with our 
States. This ie the lt slater Rone! gate enemies on the main land, but are in corres- 
spect to the important question whether a Pondence with them, and supplying their 
monarchical government would have prevent- W@uts in regard to needed information and 
ed the present awful strife in North America, £0048. A, schooner about to. leave on such 
because the constitutional activity of the Bra- 2" ¢Xpedition was seized by Provost-Marshal 
zilian Emperor is by no means confined @ith- Bissel, and on searching the owner's house, a 
in narrow limits. ‘According to the char- Rebel flag was found, and letters from the 
ter of 1831, the government of the empire is Main, in one of which the Key West brother 
vested in two powers, the legislative and the WS told to run the vessel into Nassau, hoist 
‘executive, the latter entirely under the con- the Stars and Bars, and sink the d—d Union 
trol of the sovereign. ‘The legislature con- | Ti" the sea. In the same letter he was 
‘sists of a Senate of fifty-four members, ap- pips ae torah that soon they would 
pointed by the einperor, and a House of ~ sa in es est and drive the d d 
Representatives elected by the suflrages of Yankees into the ocean. And the man who 
all tree citizens having property to the amount reecived such letters, and was about to anid 
of two hundred milreas, or about £32 nnyal- out the instructions, is regarded asa Chris- 
ly. This must be acknowledged to be a)!" because he wears a straight face, and as 
strong monarchical constitution, yet it has, * ly al man beeause he has taken the oath. 
been as ineffective hitherto in dealing with! . Nor is there more dependence to be put 
the institution as the most advanced republic. |" the wealthier class of society here. Phere 
The slave power in Brazil, so far from being ©? be but little doubt that the majority of 
repressed by the strong arm of an enlighten- | pg petted fee FR gh eager 
ed sovereign, is, on the contrary, increasing Se mn — : aaa re ie eae 
its influence from year to year, to the absorp- ele i. ack, einai emt U.S. A., 
tion of nearly the whole administrative ma- |‘ ued sce aldwin, and others, er, SECe Ee. 
chinery of the State—a phenomenon well | bellion against us, are yet finding * Union? 
worth studying by both the friends and the | ™@c? here ao act as their agents in collecting 
Cticenies of republican institntions: i the rent of _ noes aes Oe wages of their 
The present political situation of the great ™ sig sag “si . mre es. : pam 
South American empire is of a very extraor- Wan aka % aan Sof the Se sad . ( = 
dinary kind.—The country, ower all its vast : ang Sperceeakhs Greely ae 
extent of territory, has only some eight mil- | ee — ee the Rebel 
$ ee ee a fe oS ae | army, ane 1ereh: s 1 fhose stores were 
halk cain Bsr a Braid ge aia ett a, pong ea - 
English cruisers, the African tratlic is at this |" P :% ' i ere, ws : o Rete tae wives 
smoment all but suppressed, and the cotlve 3 ~ Sitesi oa a Phen tate sue agg 
planter of the Amazon, like the cotton plant- oo 6 ath a dc aed prs ae ey ae 
eron the Mississi ) 1, has tu look for his sup- | ibs . . a pane = . zz . % ee 
ply of hands to bene grown material. This their appr a a their knees, These 
slavery is concentrating itself in the North-|™e™_ am their families, of course, care more 
ern regions of the empire, while a continual sl the safety of their own slaves, and the 
‘stream of tree labor is tlowing in at the South. | — of the es Rebels, than they do 
It is true the immigration into Brazil of Ger- | for the Union soldiers or the iL ee isneee- 
‘dinin, Swises:: Dutch: ahd Danish. laborers. Me e — no page a few Union men here, 
ithough highly encouraged by the Imperial | ve We ee nae) ap zit re es 
Government, is but small as compared with F al kes “Ke got $ a much said * the 
the human tide which continued rushing into | Het pedis . oan goatee pe 
the Northern republic up to the last FOOT OE re oe humo | Sa eea scien thalacuieah: 
}two; but it has been most eflective, never- eisai ARUN aancEe Ratt ee aol c aie weak 
theless, among a more limited population, and IES 28 latake iia aa weak Uae Matin thete 
has produced already some of the results vis- os: thieuill ei 2 oy tdeaciatie< our 
ible in the United States in the pressure: 0) mothers. and: wives and sisters and daughters, 
white crowds against black. The Germans, are engaged in making up comlorts for the 
in particular, have established in the province | * ldi Sidi Bul 
of Rio Grande do Sul some very flourishing | vain Our men of all classes are feeely giving 
( : P asses are fece 
settlements, which are likely to become, nA their means, and some witha princely tberale 
no very distant time, the Massachusetts of ies, to help Gietaed the cause. But in loval 
South America. : | (2) Key West, but one house has a repre- 
It is a noticeable fact that the nucleus of Seatttd Owe Ee Agee | No anaoeiation 
these Saxon colonies was formed Of ab BB) oi un oe tlistiael lady has thought i to 
mense estate belonging to the Prince de Join- inquire whether anything ean. be done by them 
ville, the heir apparent (or father to the heir (excepting the fie dels visited out oficery as 
apparent) of the, throne of brazil. The before stated). Not one dime has been con- 
prince received the territory as a dowry on tributed toward helping on the glorious cause, 
his marrraye with the sister of Pedro Il, and and vet we are told the are loyal ; we know 
by making‘ it over to an enterprising commu- shed deat Whe ahs at them have. seeds 
wi nee ae: ae Mok prokeniy a money of us, and the war has filled their bags. 
more for the abolition of slavery than by en- We know of. but few who have even a heart 
relling his nephews under the banner of Gen, PMSF 
MeClellan, Se much aa CRPOAIE, that where- “J have written plainly, and perhaps with 
ever thes colonists are setting their foot tT came fk cling, but I write in sight of the graves 
Brazil, slavery is retreating before them. The of my comrades; Lremember their pains and 
labor ot the black man had previously de- dving groans ; I think of the bitterness and 
graded agricultural industry in the country | of the bereaved hearts and desolate homes. 
to such an extent that not even the plough ‘cage beleie wit this nenien Of 155 seen whats 
was known to the masters of the land OME lifeless bodies I have committed to the silent 
thirty vears ago, and was looked upon, or the chavs oh: his Walaa ewe tin cat adaeed 
hands of the German immigrants, as an abso-| or 11.66 see of my own reciment, and a large 
lutely new invention. No wonder, then, that wonortionof m¥.oen Bre 2 kIvn and et 
the empire of Brazil, which might produce Vo A ie cya Viste ke 
corn enough to feed the whole globe, has not 4 mn J G B aa Cl ; lk: Pig alah g 
sufficient for its own inhabitants, but must oo eee 
import food from the neighboring States un- 
afflicted with the ‘* institution.” 
There are all the signs that the 


: a a 
re The unvarying advance of time is broken 

battle of into days atd wecks, and we feel a most de- 
slavery must be fonght one day quite the cided end on Saturday night, and we make a 

same in monarchical Brazil as it is now in re-| new start Monday morning. It must be dread- 

| publican North America, though, in all like-| ful for a man to work strait on, Sunday and 
lihood, the strugg|# will be less severe. It all other days. I believe it is impossible that 

almost seems that the slave lords in the South-| any man should do so long. The man who re- 

‘ern empire are alteady preparing for it, and fuses to observe a weekly. day of rest will 
trimming their sails for the coming storm. knock his head against the whole system of 

The power of the party lies chiefly in the things, to the detriment of his head. 
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